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The Merino In General Sheep Industry 


ECENTLY in discussions in the 
R press and by many men who 

profess a wide knowledge of the 
industry have been weird prognostica- 
tions of the fate of the Merino in the 
general sheep business of America, 
and some have gone so far as to claim 
that he must go, and henceforth Amer- 
ican pastures must be given over to 
the English mutton breeds. Many 
sem to hold a mistaken idea that a 
Merino sheep bears only wool, that 
his carcass is something different from 
mutton and is not fit for human con- 
sumption. Carrying this idea still 
further they seem to think that wool 
has ceased to be an item of revenue in 
the sheepraiser’s returns. 

On every hand we hear this free ad- 
vice that sheep must be raised for mut- 
ton only and that every man who 
grows sheep must cross his flock with 
amutton ram. Some prominent men 
in the range sheep business have not 
failed to advertise the fact that they 
ae eliminating the Merinos from 
their outfits. Evidently assuming 
that their peculiar individual condi- 
tions are general, they intimate that 
greater profit is to be thus obtained 
ad advise others to follow their 
course. Some say that the Merino 
sheep of America have been ruined by 
improper and careless breeding. Be- 
tause of the importance of its position 
in the general industry the Merino has 
suffered most from the prevailing 
staknesses of the business and_ the 
men engaged in it is not the fault of 
the breed. The real constructive Me- 
tino breeders in America seem to be 
tihproving their sheep, if we judge by 
the demand for their rams from pro- 
Witessive sheepmen not only in this 
tountry but evén in foreign lands. We 
I have learned of no other breeds going 
tom America over seas. 

' Perhaps these pessimists are right. 





(By ROSCOE WOOD) 


But unless this results differently 
from some of the other recent dire 
predictions of these prophets which 
have failed of fulfillment, we believe 
the majority of sheepmen who labor 
under general conditons would do well 
tc: consider all the factors which at- 
tend their own business before cast- 
ing out the Merino blood from their 
flocks. We are not breed cranks nor 
Go we deny any breed its proper place 
and that it has a purpose to which it 
is best adapted, nor yet do we claim 
that any one breed is best fitted for all 








A 300 Pound Rambouillet Ram that Sheared 29 Pounds 
of Light Shrinking Wool. Owned by Cunningham 
Sheep & Land Co., Pendleton, Ore. 


conditions. But in view of the persist- 
ent attacks upon the Merino which 
has been the foundation of nearly all 
profitable sheep growing in this coun- 
try for near a century, we deem it 
time to voice a protest and call atten- 
tion to a few facts. 

There seems to be two main lines of 
attack upon the Merino. One is that 
he is not fit for mutton, the other that 
wool no longer enters into the sheep- 
As to the mutton 
consideration you can find in the rec- 
ord of almost a hundred vears ago that 


raiser’s income. 





Merino mutton when produced by 
proper feeds was considered a delicacy 
and as toothsome, wholesome meat as 
went across the block. Since the in- 
ception and development of the feed- 
ing industry feeders in certain sec- 
tions, notably Michigan, which has 
probably fed sheep and lambs longer 
continuously and in as large numbers 
as any state in the Union, have al- 
ways shown a marked predilection for 
sheep and lambs strong in Merino 
blood. They have made profitable 
gains and commanded top prices on 
the largest markets. Even where 
crossbred lambs have been sought and 
handled the foundation has_ always 
been Merino, and it has been the dom- 
inant Merino characteristics which 
have made such lambs desirable feed- 
ers and profitable to all who handled 
them. Who has advocated a cross of 
any other character, or even sought 
the purebreds of any other breed to 
handle and feed in large numbers? 
When you put a bunch of lambs on 
feed those strong in Merino blood are 
the ones that are hardy, always ready 
tc eat, and make good use of their 
feed. When they go out to the grain 


- troughs there is not ten per cent of 


them going to view the scenery, of 
look through the fence, or hunt a rock 
or board on which to clean their nose. 
Those Merino lambs have their heads 
at the grain trough. Likewise at the 
hay rack and in the pasture. They are 
not afraid of one another’s company, 
but stay in one flock. They gain in 
weight. They grow and get fat. At 
the Illinois experiment station one fall 
they made a test of the various breeds 
on pasture, given the same care and 
the same feed, and the Rambouillet 
lambs gained more in the same time 
than any others. Speaking of gains, 
in the fall of 1913 Frank Kleinheinz, 
than whom there is no better nor more 
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practical shepherd at any experiment 
station in this country, among a lot of 
lambs he was feeding, had two Ram- 
bouillets, and he declared that he never 
fed two lambs of any breed that ever 
made any such gains. He has tried 
them all, makes a show of fat lambs 
at the International every year, and 
carries away a majority of the ribbons 
in the fat classes. 

Some people look wise and _ say, 
“That’s all right, but they don’t dress 
out. Their meat is no good.” Indeed! 
In the carcass contest at the 1912 In- 
ternational the judge, to say nothing of 
the ordinary’ man, could not disting- 
uish the Rambouillet carcass from 
the lot before him; he could not pick 
it out and say, “This is it.” More than 
that, at the last International the 
Rambouillet carcass from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin actually outsold the 
Shropshire carcass which had been 
produced beside it. If the best car- 
cass judges and the most critical meat 
purveyors cannot distinguish Merino 
mutton from others, who can? Simply 
because a sheep bears Merino wool is 
no reason that its meat is not proper 
and wholesome food. And yet some of 
the enthusiastic partisans of other 
breeds would have us believe such to 
be the case. 


Because of recent political changes 
which have resulted in a complete 
renovation and re-establishment of the 
basis of the revenues of this great gov- 
ernment, the sheepraiser has been 
placed in open competition with the 


cheap and unpaid labor of the world 


in marketing his products. In_ this 
process it seems as if wool were the 
more affected, and many men boldly 
proclaim that wool is no longer to be 
considered as a valuable part of the 
products of his flock. Proceeding on 
this assumption they continue and de- 
clare that Merinos have no further 
place in the business because Austra- 
lia or some other country can raise 
better fine wool for less money. They 
fail to recognize other considerations 
which enter into this proposition. They 
refuse to regard the necessity of those 
essential Merino characteristics which 
have been demonstrated to be neces- 
sary to most profitable sheepraising 
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under general conditions 
this country. 

Aside from the fleece which must al- 
ways be some consideration even at 
present prices, these other essentials 
must be given the importance due 
them. Those inherent Merino qualities 
of hardiness, longevity, ability to 
grow and thrive in large numbers, the 
ease of handling in sizable bands, and 
their remarkable adaptability to chang- 
ing conditions has always made them 
the foundation on which the success- 
ful American sheepman has _ built 
his business. “The ideal range sheep 
is the large smooth Merino,” declares a 
man who has had wide experience for 
many years and who handles and 
breeds both, black faces and _ long- 
wools. The man who bred and exhibit- 
ed the grand champion load of lambs 
at the last International says, “The 
greatest success in general sheephus- 
bandry is where not more than half- 
blood coarse wool is used. At least 
one-half of the blood must be Merino.” 
“They will have to get back to the 
Merino ewe if they want to raise good 
stuff and make money,” declared a 
prominent sheep salesman who has 
watched the market end of the busi- 
ness closely for many years. The tes- 
timony of men who have been and are 
acknowledged leaders in the industry 
corroborated by innumerable witnesses 
of lesser prominence but none the less 
successful proportionately in their 
business cannot be disregarded by he 
who would be governed by the facts. 

As to wool there are some factors 
to be considered. For several years 
there has been a world-wide move- 
ment in the sheep industry to use mut- 
ton rams and produce crossbred wools. 
This has been favored by the demand 
for mutton and the dictates of fashion 
which have been insisting upon rough 
fabrics which require these coarse 
wools. Lighter shrinking and bringing 
more per grease pound; many grow- 
ers have imagined that they were more 
profitable than the heavier fine wools, 
regardless of the fact that the number 
of pounds per head: was much less. 
Crossbred wools have been forming 
the larger part of the market supply 
and in most active demand. The lat- 


throughout 


‘perior. 
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est reports from foreign markets ad. 
vise that Merino wools are in strong 
demand at advancing prices, while he 
who would be in style learns that the 
smooth cloths made from the fine 
wools are the latest proper thing. Just 
when one thing seems to be the popu- 
lar choice just about that time some- 
thing entirely different is brought for- 
ward as correct and most to be desired, 
many times because it is difficult to se- 
cure. Who knows that is not soon to 
be the case with fine Merino wools? 

We do not claim the Merino is 
fitted to all places; to do so would be 
to deny the merits of other breeds. We 
know there are sections as in Idaho 
where abundance of water and luxuri- 
ant mountain range produces wonder- 
ful fat lambs ready for the block, for 
which other breeds are peculiarly su- 
But even with these the Mer- 
ino blood in the dam has been no 
small factor in their great success. 
There are other sections which have 
different conditions to which other 
methods and other breeds may be bet- 
ter adapted. But for the man who 
must maintain his breeding flock from 
his increase and is subject to the av- 
erage conditions throughout the range 
country the Merino will be found to 
be the most profitable for a series ol 
years. 

In the agricultural states where 
sheepraising has been most successful 
and longest maintained the flocks have 
been kept strong or pure in Merino 
blood. Where in the range country 
have bands running largely or nearly 
pure in the English breeds been mait- 
tained profitably for any appreciable 
length of time, without recourse to 
outside purchase of breeding ewes? 
The general conditions throughout the 
western range require sizable bands, 
not always do they furnish overly 
abundant feed nor an equable, favor 
able climate. A profitable range sheep 
must be herded, it must travel, at 
times it must endure hardship. Does 
it stand to reason that the Merino 
which has been bred to adapt itself to 
such conditions for near twenty cet 
turies is to be supplanted in those 
places by breeds which have beet 
reared and developed under conditions 
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almost diametrically opposite? Tur- 
nips and oilcake, hurdles and a man 
for every hundred sheep, a warm, 
moist climate with its attendant lux- 
uriant vegetation are not conditions 
which obtain in very many places on 
the western range, nor even on the 
eastern farm. 

Mutton is the most wholesome meat 
produced. More of it should be con- 
sumed, and the demand for it must 
undoubtedly increase rapidly with 
time. But while it is the end of all 
sheep the conditions of its production 
must be recognized in a consideration 
of the most profitable form of sheep- 
husbandry. The bulk of the business 
is not handled in big outfits, nor can 
all growers seek other sources than 
their own bands from which to replen- 
ish their breeding flocks. Just now it 
is popular to talk about raising an ex- 
clusively mutton sheep or lamb, but 
following the crowd at the moment 
does not insure constant profit to the 
man who would stay in the business in 
the future. 

We are not yet ready to believe that 
sheep raising can be entirely eliminat- 
ed from American agriculture and 
livestock production, and until it is 
there must be some source from which 
the ewe herd is renewed. It has yet 
to be demonstrated that crossbreeding 
is a practical route by which sheep- 
growers can maintain and improve their 
flocks. It may bring profit for the mo- 
ment, but the instances are few in- 
deed where it has not ultimately re- 
sulted in either the follower of this 
method being forced to quit the busi- 
Ness or begin anew. The permanent 
foundation which has produced a con- 
stant profit for successive years has 
been the Merino ewe. Until condi- 
tions of production are _ radically 
changed we must be shown that there 
is something better. 





CORN IMPORTS. 





Since the new tariff went into ef- 
fect about 5,000,000 bushels of corn 
have been imported into this country, 
most of which came from the Argen- 
tine. Every time an import has landed 
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the speculators have used it to force 
down the price of domestic corn, even 
though the import was so small as to 
be of no importance. Argentine is 
destined to become a great corn pro- 
ducing country. In 1900 that country 
had 3,000,000 acres seeded to corn, 
while in 1914 it is estimated that over 
10,000,000 acres will be planted. About 
two-thirds of the corn grown in Argen- 
tine is for export, as grazing can be 
had for most the entire year, very lit- 
tle corn is fed to livestock. 

The reason corn can be imported into 
this country cheaper than we can raise 
it is because of our freight rates. The 
rate on corn from Buenos Ayres to New 
York City is from 5 cents to 5% cents 
per bushel. On domestic corn the rate 














A Polled Rambouillet of Great Size and Heavy Fleece. 
Owned by R. A. Jackson, Dayton, Wash. 


from Chicago to New York is 5% 
cents per bushel and about the same 
rate is charged by rail from Buffalo to 
New York. With the completion of 
the Panama canal corn will be laid 
down in San Francisco from the Ar- 
gentine at about 6 cents per bushel. 
The Nebraska and Kansas corn grow- 
er will then lose this market for their 
corn. It is said that Argentine corn 
contains about 6 per cent less moist- 
ure than our domestic corn and there- 
fore is more valuable on that account. 





THE SUFFOLK SHEEP. 





In our English Wool Letter will be 
noted the cut of a Suffolk sheep. We 
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have not before seen as good a type 
of Suffolk as is here represented. Gen- 
erally the Suffolk has been credited 
with being somewhat longer in the 
leg than is seen in this particular in- 
dividual. As will be noted the Suffolk 
is much like the Hampshire and it 
may well seem so for in origin it is 
most closely related to the Hampshire. 
Its bone is some lighter, its face black- 
er. The Suffolk is a British breed, but 
it has not proved so popular there as 
has the Shropshire or Hampshire, not 
at least if numbers are to be taken as 
an indication. As the Suffolk is filled 
with Southdown blood, it naturally 
has a very good carcass. It is this fact 
that is attracting attention to ‘this 
breed now. During the last three years 
the Suffolk has been winning more 
than its share of carcasses tests in the 
British shows. While such winnings 
indicate a useful sheep, they do not nec- 
essarily mean a sheep that is profitable 
to its owner. It happens with great 
frequency that animals which win car- 
cass tests do not return the greatest rev- 
enue to the producers. Not long since 
two lots of lamb carcasses were sent 
from New Zealand to meat experts in 
London for camparison. One lot con- 
sisted of half blood Southdowns; the 
other of half blood Leicesters and 
Romneys. The meat experts placed 
the Southdown carcasses far ahead of 
the others. But back in New Zealand 
the sheepmen had placed the Leicester 
and Romney lambs far ahead of the 
Southdowns for the simple reason that 
they netted the owner something like 
40 cents per head more. At our own 
shows the Angus steer has generally 
swept the board in carcass tests, but 
for some reason or other the cattlemen 
keep on breeding Shorthorns and Here- 
fords. Carcass tests are valuable and 
should be made, but the test which 
should always govern the action of the 
stock owner is the total net revenue 
that any breed of stock will return. 
Under the present method of buying 
sheep in vogue in this country, the 
packer pays about as much for one 
pound of lamb as for another, so that 
the man who has the heaviest lamb is 
the one who generally comes out ahead 
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regardless of what the weight of 
dressed meat may be. This will be the 
case for many, many years. 

All of the objections that can usu- 
ally be made to animals that win car- 
cass tests can not be applied to the Suf- 
folk, for it is a sheep of considerable 
size. We do not, however, see where- 
in it possesses advantage over the 
Shropshire or the Hampshire, for it is 
certainly not heavier than either. It 
is possible, though, since the breed is 
now receiving attention that it will 
soon be moulded into a type of better 
form and may take a place in our sheep 
husbandry. As yet we have only a 
few small flocks of Suffolk sheep and 
they are all in the east. 





A TEXAS LETTER. 





To The National Wool Grower. 

I have received your copy of The 
National Wool Grower, and am very 
much pleased with it. I think you are 
doing good work for the sheepmen of 
the United States, and I feel they 
should show their appreciation by 
joining the association and subscrib- 
ing to your valuable publication. 

You may, therefore, enroll me as a 
member and send the National Wool 
Grower for one year as you propose, 
for which I enclose my check for $5.00. 

Sheep in this section have gone 
through the winter in fine shape. We 
are now in the midst of lambing, and 
while it is a little dry, the prospects 
are that we will raise a. very good 
crop of lambs throughout this entire 
section. 

With best wishes for the success of 
The National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, as well as The National Wool 
Grower. 

S. E. COUCH, Texas. 





SUN SEEMS TO CAUSE BIGHEAD 
IN SHEEP. 





Washington, D. C.—The serious 
sheep disease known as “bighead,” 
which has caused losses in Utah, Idaho, 
Nevada and Wyoming, is caused by 
sun and heat rather than locality, ac- 
cording to Dr. H. J. Frederick, vet- 
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erinarian of the Utah Experiment sta- 
tion, who has ‘been investigating the 
disease in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Many herders claim that by 
avoiding certain spots noted for the 
contraction of the disease, they may 
avoid the disease. Investigations now 
seem to have proved that if sheep are 
not driven too long nor too fast dur- 
ing the heat of the day none of them 
will contract “bighead,” no matter 
what trail they are following. 

This disease does not seem to be 
transmissible to other sheep and other 
animals do not contract it. It is seldom 
seen in young lambs. If the affection 
is only slight the animal may re- 
cover. Most sheep, however, do not 
recover once they have taken the dis- 
ease. 


The disease is characterized by sud- 
den swelling of the head and ears. The 
swelled portions of the head become 
filled with a straw-colored serum that 
often drips from the parts. The swell- 
ing is often so severe that the animal’s 
vision is clouded. The affected tissues 
present an appearance like gelatin. 

The affection causes the animal to 
be extremely restless. It will walk 
about aimlessly until exhausted. The 
skin often peels off the swelled por- 
tions. Many animals lose the wool 
from the entire body. Many of the 
ewes that carry lambs lose them. The 
few that do recover are never so good 
as formerly. 

Preventives and Treatment 
Recommended. 

The definite cause of “bighead” is 
not positively known. It seems, how- 
ever, that climatic conditions have 
much to do with it. Sheep are usually 
affected during the spring and early 
summer while being driven from the 
winter to the summer ranges, more 
commonly before shearing. “Bighead” 
seems most prevalent after a cold or 
stormy night, when the day following 
turns hot with sunshine and the sheep 
are driven fast in the hot sun, and 
where they are compelled to inhale 
considerable alkali. dust. Care in 
driving sheep during the hot part of 
the day, particularly after a cold night 
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or storm is the greatest preventive for 
the disease. 

Again if some of the animals that 
contracted this condition are dropped 
out of the herd, or the entire herd js 
stopped and allowed to get in the 
shade, the affection may be avoided 
or overcome. If sheep are held im- 
mediately after they show symptoms 
of this trouble, the affection is usually 
overcome in from eight to twenty-four 
hours, the animals appearing as well 
as at any time; while on the other 
hand, if they are driven fast during the 
hot part of the day, many contract the 
trouble and succumb as a result. 

For the swelling of the head such 
agents as sugar of lead and alum have 
been used with some success. The 
swbstances doing the animals most 
good were emollients applied to the 
head, as vaseline and olive oil. When- 
ever “bighead” sheep not too seriously 
affected had absolute rest and some 
protection from the direct rays of the 
sun and their heads were smeared with 
emollients, they made a complete re- 
covery in a short time. Sheep with 
swelled heads should have _ their 
heads anointed with olive oil or vase- 
line and kept quiet from 
twenty-four hours. 

Sheep should be moved only during 
cooler parts of the day. 

Sheepmen should not become ex- 
cited when “bighead” develops among 
their flocks and force their herders to 
rush their sheep over the ground as 
they do where poisonous plants exist, 
as there is no particular place for “big- 
head” to develop. 

Keep cool and keep the animals cool 
as far as possible, and many losses cat 
be prevented. 

The practice of scarifying or cutting 
open the swellings is not advised, al- 
though many shepherds do this when 
their sheep are affected. This practice 
merely exposes the parts to infection, 
and dust and dirt get into the wounds 
which often cause the animal’s death, 
irrespective of the “bighead.” 
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English Wool Trade 


“AMERICAN INFLUENCE UPON WOOL PRICES” (From Our Special Correspondent) 


Bradford, March 13, 1914. 





Since we last wrote a great trans- 
formation has come over the wool 
world, for not only in consuming mar- 
kets, but also in Coleman street there 
is evidence of the remarkable position 
occupied by the raw material. No one 
can say with any degree of certainty 
what the future has in store, but the 
doings of the wool trade since the be- 
ginning of February have surprised 
even the most optimistic of its mem- 
bers. The oldest members of the in- 





dustry have never known a time such 
a we have experienced, and instead 
of slow, dragging lethargic markets 
such as we saw from last September 
to December, a great change for the 
better has come over the market. The 
best evidence of this is the rapid rise 
in values, for since the opening of the 
year, 64’s tops have advanced some- 
thing like 314d per pound and cross- 
breds 3d per pound. Such a sharp ad- 
vance is indicative of more than ord- 
inary circumstances, and clearly shows 


what can be done when confidence 
possesses the minds of all, and a 
healthy demand for the raw material 
springs up. That is exactly what we 
have seen, and today Coleman street 
has more than approved of what has 
been done in consuming centers, prices 
in London having appreciated very 
materially. This will suit New Zea- 
land pastoralists in particular, though 
needless to say users in the West Rid- 
ing and America do not relish having 
to pay 10 to 12% per cent more for 
the raw material, but we find that is 


or giving a better account of itself. 
There are some who think that the 
rise has been too rapid to last, that the 
change is too much like a mushroom 
growth, and that when America has 
satisfied her requirements, we may see 
a setback in values. After what we 
have seen since the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, it seems useless talking about 
cheaper wool, for that at the moment 
appears to have been put out of court 
altogether. The whole trade came to- 
gether at the beginning of March, full 
of expectancy, and the Exchange in 
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the order of the day, and instead of 
wool showing any sign of decline, 
prices are firm and demand exceed- 
ingly keen. This sudden change has 
come most unexpectedly, and the en- 
tire wool textile world looks upon 
things with more than feelings of sur- 
prise. 
Coleman Street’s Verdict. 

As we have already hinted, the event 
of the month has been the opening of 
the second series of Colonial sales, 
Coleman street never looking merrier, 


Coleman street has been thronged with 
an eager crowd of buyers, keen to buy, 
prices also having appreciated very 
quickly. Let us see where the raw 
material stands. 

Dealing first with merinos, the se- 
lection is fairly good, but nothing 
average. Some very su- 
perior lines of West Victorian grease 
have been cataloged. The well-known 
mark EO grown upon wooriwyrite, 
made the excellent price of 1s 8d for 
the combing, and 2s 3d for the lambs, 


above an 
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and the most remarkable thing is that 
the bulk of this clip was taken by 
America. As we have watched the 
sales we have been struck with the 
fact that American buyers are as fully 
prepared to pay big figures for light 
conditioned wool as ever they were, 
and they are not contenting them- 
selves with merely purchasing the 
best wools, but are also taking some 
good weights of medium classes. 
Anyone can easily see that with wool 
being placed upon the’ free list, Am- 
erican spinners and manufacturers are 
determined to make a big effort to get 
back their own market, and the various 
classes of merino wool which they have 
bought, will help them to do so. 


Merinos seem tousto have appfe- 
ciated a good 2 cents per pound all 


round. Perhaps on the _ heavier 
conditioned greasy parcels, the im- 
provement is hardly so large, but 


even on second-hand parcels which 
in January showed a distinct loss, 
very good profits have been made. 
Big figures have also been paid for 
good scoureds, in fact, we have never 
known a more lively time, or prices bid 
withso much freedom. Continental 
buyers have been very limited in their 
operations, in fact neither Germany nor 
France seem at all free to buy, the 
higher prices ruling evidently frighten- 
ing a good many. Of course the major- 
ity have adequate stock at home, which 
accounts for their comparative quiet- 
ness. The home trade has been a par- 
ticularly keen buyer, Yorkshire espe- 
cially needs a good slice of raw mate- 
rial, for undoubtedly her spinners and 
manufacturers have been caught short. 


Big Prices Paid for Crossbreds. 


The transformation in crossbreds is 
remarkable, and here American in- 
fluence is being seen at its best. It is 
not a case of United States buyers 
taking a lot here and there, but their 
operations have been extensive and 
they have forced the hands of the home 
trade in a remarkable way. Last 
series good fleece wool 40’s could be 
purchased at 10%4d, today it is 11%d 
to 12d; medium crossbred wool was 
selling at 11 to 11%, whereas today 
12d to 13d are regular figures, while 
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half-breds are now fetching up to 
144%4d to 15d. These figures show a 
great change, and America is operat- 
ing on a more extensive scale than we 
have seen for years. Of course, spin- 
ners and manufacturers, there are in 
as much need of the wool as_ Brad- 
ford, and two hungry sections of the 
trade have told materially upon values. 
If America had not been so keen to 
buy, prices would not have appreciated 
more than five per cent, but apparently 
the United States is just as hungry for 
supplies as the home trade, and is in no 
sense backward at operating. The 
rise in slipped crossbreds_ is equally 
as pronounced, and the call for scoured 
crossbreds is also very strong indeed. 
It simply amounts to this, that all sec- 
tions of the trade are keen buyers, wool 
is fetching better figures, and the out- 
look favors a continuance of these 
rates. 


Conditions in Consuming Centers. 

Turning to consuming centers, we 
cannot say that all mills are busy, but 
they certainly show some improve- 
ment compared with a month ago. 
We think textile conditions through- 
out the whole of the manufacturing 
world tend towards betterment, al- 
though the West Riding of Yorkshire 
is hardly as busy as one would like to 
see. Still things are no worse, but 
whether trade actually warrants the 
sharp advance which has been seen 
cannot be said definitely. Many peo- 
ple contend that things have gone up 
too fast, and that trade does not war- 
rant prices which are ruling today, 
but it seems to us that the market is 
feeling the shortage in the last Aus- 
tralian clip, and when the wool is 
wanted it cannot be had. We cer- 
tainly think that the great change is 
primarily due to the large operations 
on American account, and as far as 
we can make out, the trade across the 
Atlantic is an expanding one. One 
has only to think of the immense ab- 
sorptive capacity of the United States 
with its 100,000,000 of people, to see 
what a radical change can be effected 
when commercial and political condi- 
tions are favorable to an industry, and 
from all accounts stocks of wool across 
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the Atlantic are as light as they are jn 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. That 
being so, we have here an important 
reason for the present move, and up. 
less we are greatly mistaken, there js 
going to be a maintenance of con. 
sumption. We certainly think that to. 
day’s prices are high enough to be con- 
sidered safe, but where adequate sup- 
plies of Merino wool are coming from 
after July, we cannot see. Without 
being too optimistic it seems to us as 
ii consumption today warrants cur 
rent values, but we think the inter. 
ests of both growers and consumers 
will be best served by values remain- 
ing on a steady basis. Above all we 
want to see no boom, to be followed 
by a slump. Prices are fast getting 
into the danger zone, and in order to 
save future trouble and prevent heart 
burnings among all sections of the 
trade, we certainly think that steady 
values will be the best. There is room 
for improvement in the West Riding 
worsted trade, mills are nothing near 
so busy as they were twelve months 
ago, and we therefore hope that rea- 
son will prevail, and values will not 
be carried so high as to create feel- 
ings of uneasiness, which will sooner 
or later lead to a sudden setback. 
American Wools at London Sales, 


Readers of the National Wool 
Grower are naturally very much con- 
cerned about the development of their 
own trade, and there is no doubt that 
they will follow with interest anything 
which shows how things appertaining 
to their interests are moving. The 
American tariff has long been a bone 
of contention, and we know that the 
majority of our readers are not dis- 
posed to look with favor upon what 
has been done in respect to that meas- 
ure. Yet, we cannot help looking at 
things from our own standpoint, and 
though we have the interests of wool 
growers everywhere at heart, we think 
that those in America have less to lose 
than they often imagine to be the cas¢ 
It seems to us that it is largely a mat 
ter of competition. The natural fea 
ture of cream is that it always rises 
to the top, and likewise the best wool 
always sells the best. We think 
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and the most remarkable thing is that 
the buik of this clip was taken by 
America. As we have watched the 
sales we have been struck with the 
fact that American buyers are as fully 
prepared to pay big figures for light 
conditioned wool as ever they were, 
and they are not contenting them- 
selves with merely purchasing the 
best wools, but are also taking some 
good weights of medium classes. 
Anyone can easily see that with wool 
being placed upon the’ free list, Am- 
erican spinners and manufacturers are 
determined to make a big effort to get 
back their own market, and the various 
classes of merino wool which they have 
bought, will help them to do so. 


Merinos seem tousto have appfe- 
ciated a good 2 cents per pound all 
round. Perhaps on the _ heavier 
conditioned greasy parcels, the im- 
provement is hardly so large, but 
even on second-hand parcels which 
in January showed a distinct loss, 
very good profits have been made. 
Big figures have also been paid for 
good scoureds, in fact, we have never 
known a more lively time, or prices bid 
withso much freedom. Continental 
buyers have been very limited in their 
operations, in fact neither Germany nor 
France seem at all free to buy, the 
higher prices ruling evidently frighten- 
ing a good many. Of course the major- 
ity have adequate stock at home, which 
accounts for their comparative quiet- 
ness. The home trade has been a par- 
ticularly keen buyer, Yorkshire espe- 
cially needs a good slice of raw mate- 
rial, for undoubtedly her spinners and 
manufacturers have been caught short. 


Big Prices Paid for Crossbreds. 


The transformation in crossbreds is 
remarkable, and here American in- 
fluence is being seen at its best. It is 
not a case of United States buyers 
taking a lot here and there, but their 
operations have been extensive and 
they have forced the hands of the home 
trade in a remarkable way. Last 
series good fleece wool 40’s could be 
purchased at 10%4d, today it is 11%d 
to 12d; medium crossbred wool was 
selling at 11 to 11%, whereas today 
12d to 13d are regular figures, while 
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half-breds are now fetching up to 
14¥2d to 15d. These figures show a 
great change, and America is operat- 
ing On a more extensive scale than we 
have seen for years. Of course, spin- 
ners and manufacturers, there are in 
as much need of the wool as_ Brad- 
ford, and two hungry sections of the 
trade have told materially upon values. 
If America had not been so keen to 
buy, prices would not have appreciated 
more than five per cent, but apparently 
the United States is just as hungry for 
supplies as the home trade, and is in no 
sense backward at operating. The 
rise in slipped crossbreds is equally 
as pronounced, and the call for scoured 
crossbreds is also very strong indeed. 
It simply amounts to this, that all sec- 
tions of the trade are keen buyers, wool 
is fetching better figures, and the out- 
look favors a continuance of these 
rates. 


Conditions in Consuming Centers. 

Turning to consuming centers, we 
cannot say that all mills are busy, but 
they certainly show some improve- 
ment compared with a month ago. 
We think textile conditions through- 
out the whole of the manufacturing 
world tend towards betterment, al- 
though the West Riding of Yorkshire 
is hardly as busy as one would like to 
see. Still things are no worse, but 
whether trade actually warrants the 
sharp advance which has been seen 
cannot be said definitely. Many peo- 
ple contend that things have gone up 
too fast, and that trade does not war- 
rant prices which are ruling today, 
but it seems to us that the market is 
feeling the shortage in the last Aus- 
tralian clip, and when the wool is 
wanted it cannot be had. We cer- 
tainly think that the great change is 
primarily due to the large operations 
on American account, and as far as 
we can make out, the trade across the 
Atlantic is an expanding one. One 
has only to think of the immense ab- 
sorptive capacity of the United States 
with its 100,000,000 of people, to see 
what a radical change can be effected 
when commercial and political condi- 
tions are favorable to an industry, and 
from all accounts stocks of wool across 
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the Atlantic are as light as they are jn 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. That 
being so, we have here an important 
reason for the present move, and up. 
less we are greatly mistaken, there js 
going to be a maintenance of con. 
sumption. We certainly think that to 
day’s prices are high enough to be con- 
sidered safe, but where adequate sup- 
plies of Merino wool are coming from 
after July, we cannot see. Without 
being too optimistic it seems to us as 
ii consumption today warrants cur. 
rent values, but we think the inter- 
ests of both growers and consumers 
will be best served by values remain. 
ing on a steady basis. Above all we 
want to see no boom, to be followed 
by a slump. Prices are fast getting 
into the danger zone, and in order to 
save future trouble and prevent heart 
burnings among all sections of the 
trade, we certainly think that steady 
values will be the best. There is room 
for improvement in the West Riding 
worsted trade, mills are nothing near 
so busy as they were twelve months 
ago, and we therefore hope that rea- 
son will prevail, and values will not 
be carried so high as to create feel- 
ings of uneasiness, which will sooner 
or later lead to a sudden setback. 
American Wools at London Sales. 


Readers of the National Wool 
Grower are naturally very much con- 
cerned about the development of their 
own trade, and theré is no doubt that 
they will follow with interest anything 
which shows how things appertaining 
to their interests are moving. The 
American tariff has long been a bone 
of contention, and we know that the 
majority of our readers are not dis- 
posed to look with favor upon what 
has been done in respect to that meas- 
ure. Yet, we cannot help looking at 
things from our own standpoint, and 
though we have the interests of wool 
growers everywhere at heart, we think 
that those in America have less to lose 
than they often imagine to be the cas. 
It seems to us that it is largely a mat 
ter of competition. The natural fea 
ture of cream is that it always rises 
to the top, and likewise the best wool 


always sells the best. We think 
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American wool.growers will do well 
to consider how they can raise their 
own standard, and thus make 
wools better worth having. 


their 
During 
the recent London sales, a quantity of 
American wool has been sold, and to 
say the least it has shown up 
poorly in comparison with Colonial. 
It must be remembered that Colonial 
wool does not generally make as much 
money comparatively speaking as 
English, so that the latter must be 
also a better article than American. 

The Increase in the Flocks. 

We are glad to be able to report that 

the English lambing season is 


very 


pro- 
gressing very satisfactorily. No doubt 
one of the contributing causes is the 
very mild winter which has been ex- 
perienced. When the season is open 
and there are no heavy falls of snow 
both ewes and lambs fare considerably 
better and the risk of casualities is re- 
deced. Of course there is yet ample 
time for a great..change to take place, 
and it is quite possible that some of 
the later lambing flocks may experi- 
ence a worse time than has been passed 
through by those which 
earlier. It has often 
that the most serious 


commenced 
been the case 
complaints of 
losses through cold and exposure have 
had to be made by sheep owners in 
the more northerly whose 
flocks did not commence lambing till 
some considerable time after the flocks 
in other parts of the country. 
However, the reports we are able to 
give are to the effect that among the 
flocks which are now in progress of 
lambing, some very good. results are 
being obtained. Since our last letter 
operations have become more general 
among several of the breeds which are 
kept in the south of England. ‘Some 
excellent accounts are forthcoming re- 
Specting the Southdowns, the percent- 
age of twin lambs being very good. 
The ewes themselves are also in good 
condition, and the weather has been 
so mild that they improved all along 
tight up to Christmas. One advantage 
of the mild season has been that very 
little supplementary food has been 
hecessary, the drain upon the root 
Supply not having been heavy, and 
reports to hand state that there is likely 


regions, 
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to be enough to last.as long as any 
are needed. We understand that the 
root crop has not been up to the 
standard, so that it is as well that less 
The 
mainstay has been the hay fodder, 
both plentiful and 
One flockmaster who has the 
supervision of a flock of 360 ewes re- 
ports that at the time of writing 310 
lambs had been dropped, the propor- 
tion of twin lambs being 15 per cent. 


than usual have been wanted. 


which has been 
good. 


He also states that the lambs are very 
strong and healthy, only eleven hav- 
ing died, besides two ewes. 

The Oxford Down flocks are also 
doing very well, some owners report- 
ing a greater percentage of twins than 
usual. Suffolks, Lincoln Longwools, 
and Hampshire Downs are all giving 
their increase though the latter have 
now about finished. Whilst we are 
writing this the weather seems to be 
turning more seasonable, the last few 
nights have been exceedingly fine .and 


bright, a good moon and frost com- 
bining to this effect. One heavy 
shower of snow fell here the other 


day, and if there should be a continu- 
ance of these conditions, which may 
be expected, a setback will be given 
looking 


to the grass which is now 


well, and greater care will have to be 


exercised over the young lambs. Still 
the season is now getting well ad- 


vanced, and with reasonable care the 
final results should be quite as good 
as the first. 





SHORN AND UNSHORN LAMBS. 


The between wooled and 
shorn stock will narrow in seasonable 
manner during April and May. This 
gap somewhat wider than 
usual this year, as fleeces have com- 
manded a good price and packers have 
been bidding for wool, with the object 
of discouraging shearing operations. 
At the onset the gap between wooled 
and shorn stock was $1.25 per cwt. but 
it narrowed during March to 80 cents 
in the case of sheep, and $1.00 on 
lambs. scarcity has __ forced 
packers to buy shorn sheep on rela- 
tively better terms to the grower, than 
lambs. a ae A 


spread 


has been 
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HOW TO KEEP FARM AND-LIVE- 
STOCK ACCOUNTS. 


The United States Department. of 
Agriculture’s new _ bulletin, entitled. 
“A System of Farm Cost Accounting,” 
gives a detailed description of a simple 
system which any farmer may _ use 
whether he has a knowledge of book- 
keeping or not. With an average ex- 
penditure of time of about five minutes 
a day and a number of hours’. work 
at the end of the year to close the ac- 
counts, the farmer may obtain a defin- 
ite idea as to whether he is making or 
losing money on his business and how 
he can improve his business to make 
more money. 

The great majority of stockmen and 
farmers keep no account of their op- 
erations whatever. In some cases their 
account is kept either by the bank or 
local store. Such a system keeps the 
stockman in the dark as to what part 
of his business is paying and what 
part is being operated at a loss. It is 
not reasonable to expect to get the 
greatest returns or to. eliminate the 
waste places unless an accurate ac- 
count of the costs of each item is kept. 
This government bulletin is a valu- 
able one and should be in the hands 
of stockmen. 





DECREASE IN 
SOUTHERN LAMBS. 


Louisville forecasts a decrease of 
about 10 per cent in the southern 
lamb crop this year, as compared with 
1913. This is due to shortage of ewes 
last fall, scab in Kentucky, and the 
fear that free trade would wipe out 
profits. The shortage is heavier in 
Kentucky than in~ Tennessee. The 
percentage of young lambs is large, 
owing to the open winter, and an 
abundance of feed. The movement to- 
ward Ohio river markets is expected to 
begin earlier than usual, although. no 
considerable number of lambs will be 
available from that source before. June 
Ist. During June, July and early Au- 
gust, Kentucky, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia will cut quite a swathe at. the 
markets. 


J. E. P. 
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MORE MONEY FOR THE FARM 
HAND. 





Washington, D. C.—The money 
wages of farm labor increased about 
2.5 per cent during the past year, and 
about 11.0 per cent during the past four 
years. Since 1902 the increase has 
been about 36 per cent. These esti- 
mates are based upon reports of corre- 
spondents of the Bureau of Statistics 
(Agricultural Forecasts) of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

Wages of farm labor tended upward 
during the decade of the seventies; they 
were almost stationary during the 
80’s, and declined from 1892 to 1894, 
since which time they have steadily 
tended upward. Farm wages now, 
compared with wages during the 80's, 
are about 55 per cent higher; com- 
pared with the low year of 1894, wages 
are now about 67 per cent higher. 

The current average rate of farm 
wages in the United States, when 
board is included, is, by the month, 
$21.38; by the day, other than harv- 
est, $1.16; at harvest, $1.57. When 
board is not included, the rate is, by 
the month, $30.31; by the day, other 
than harvest, $1.50; by the day at harv- 
est, $1.94. 


Farm Wages Highest in West. 

Wages in different sections of the 
United States vary widely, averaging 
highest in the far Western States and 
lowest in the South Atlantic States. 
For instance, the monthly rate, without 
board, is $56.50 in Nevada, $54.00 in 
Montana and $51.00 in Utah; but 
$17.90 in South Carolina, $19.60 in Mis- 
sissippi, and $20.20 in Georgia. The 
highest state average, $56.50, is thus 
seen to be 3.2 times higher than the 
lowest rate, $17.90. 


This wide difference in the wage 
rates in different sections of the United 
States is gradually lessening. In seven 
investigations made between 1866 and 
1881, the average of wages of farm 
day labor (without board) in the far 
Western States (where wages were 
highest), was about 140 per cent higher 


than in the South Atlantic’ States 
(where the wages were lowest) ; 
whereas, in seven investigations 
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made since 1898, the Western States 
averaged about 110 per cent higher 
than the South Atlantic, and in the past 
year they were only about 90 per cent 
higher. 
Factory Wages Rising More Slowly. 
The money wages of farm labor have 
increased relatively more than wages 
for labor in city manufactories during 
the past twenty to thirty years. A 
comparison of the average of wages 
per employee in manufacturing indus- 
tries, as reported by the census of 1910, 
1900 and 1890, indicates that the wages 
of such employees increased 22 per 
cent in ten years (1900 to 1910), and 
increased only 23 per cent in the twen- 
ty years; the increases in farm labor 
wages were approximately 37 per 
cent in the ten years and about 55 per 
cent in the twenty years. This rela- 
tive gain of rural upon urban wages 
acts automatically upon the movement 
from country to city. 


Wages of farm labor have been in- 
creasing rapidly, not only in the 
United States, but in most, if not all, 
other countries of the world. In the 
central agricultural region of Russia 
the wage per day paid to male labor 
for the years 1901-1905 averaged 17.5 
cents at sowing time, 25.7 cents at hay 
harvest and 27.7 cents at wheat harv- 
est. By 1910 these wages had increased 
to 27.8 cents, 37.6 cents and 44.8 cents 
respectively. In Hungary the wages of 
agricultural laborers increased about 
60 per cent in the ten years from 1897 
to 1907. In Denmark, from 1892 to 
1905 wages of farm labor, with board 
increased about 30 per cent, and with- 
out board 22 per cent. In Sweden 
wages of agricultural laborers in- 
creased 38 per cent in the ten years 
from 1898 to 1908. For Norway we 
have data showing the wages in coun- 
try and in towns, wherein is shown that 
wages with board, increased 19 per 
cent in country and 15 per cent in 
towns, during the ten years 1895 to 
1905, thus showing a greater gain in 
country than in town wages. In Japan 
where economic conditions have been 
changing rapidly, the yearly money 
wages of agricultural labor more than 
doubled in the fourteen years from 
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1894 to 1908 and increased 43 per cent 
from 1898 to 1908. 
Land Values Have Nearly Doubled, 
Although farm wages in the United 
States increased about 37 per cent 
from 1900 to 1910, land values nearly 
doubled in the same time; indicating 
that in the distribution of the proceeds 
from farming operations, a larger pro- 
portion now goes to capital account 
and less to labor account than for- 
merly; the interest rate of return on 
the capitalized value of land, however, 
is probably less now than twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. The value per 
acre of crop production increased 
about 50 per cent from 1900 to 1910, 





ALFALFA AND CORN. 





In a recent address, Hon. A. P. Grout, 
the President of the National A\|falfa 
Growers Association, stated that one 
acre of alfalfa is equal to four acies of 
average corn. He said: 

“It never occurred to me until three or 
four months ago to make a comparison 
and reduce the value of an acre of corn 
and alfalfa to figures. 

“This season I put at least five tons 
of alfalfa to the acre into my barn and 
it is worth $20 a ton. After this hay was 
carefully put into the barn, some of my 
neighbors began to haul corn to the ele- 
vator at 50 cents per bushel, and then, 
for the first time, it ocurred to me that if 
I had sold my alfalfa for $100 and put 
that amount, 100, into corn, it would 
have given me 200 bushels. Now, this 
land on which I am growing alfalfa 
would be able under the best conditions 
to grow 90 or 100 bushels, but I am not 
growing any such amount. If I get 75 
bushels per acre, I am doing very well. 
Thatwould mean that one acre of alfalfa 
is worth two and one-half acres of corn, 
and if I didn’t get more than fifty bush- 
els (and the average is not 50 bushels 
in our county) then one acre of alfalfa 
is equal to four acres of corn. There is 
an incentive in growing alfalfa.” 





If you desire information about the 
Romney-Marsh sheep, it would be well 
to write to Mr. Joseph E. Wing, Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio. 
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T the inception of April live mut- 
A ton trade was on a remunerative 

basis. The advance of the last 
week of March was somewhat spectac- 
ular but there was prompt reaction. On 
the swell Colorado lambs sold up to 
$8.50 and sheep to $7.00, both being on 
wooled stock. March, however, was a 
trying month on the trade. Most of 
the time the eastern dressed market 
was demoralized, feed bills were not 
paid in full when fat stuff was mar- 
keted and sheep house atmosphere was 
constantly agitated by feeders’ com- 
plaint. That an appreciation was ulti- 
mately inevitable everybody conceded, 
but the palpable 
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The Sheep Market 


(By J. E. POOLE) 


of Kansas City 435,000. A decrease 
of 30,000 on the three-month compari- 
son at Kansas City was due to light 
feeding in Kansas and the Arkansas 
valley section of Colorado. Both at 
Chicago and Omaha these figures 
create a new set of supply records and 
it is not improbable that they will en- 
dure. 

That Iowa had shot its wad was 
evident early in March but a continu- 
ous procession left Colorado feed lots 
and that supply source was the main 
dependence of killers all through the 
month. Shorn stock came somewhat 
freely towards the end of the month 
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mutton trade, lighter receipts at Buf- 
falo and the approach of Easter. For 
some unexplained reason lamb con- 
sumption is always heavy with the 
passing of Lent. The upturn came 
too late, however, to be of material 
benefit to owners of the bulk of the 
winter crop. It justified prediction 
that the late market would be the best 
of the season, thus reversing the course 
of price events last season. 

Iowa’s contribution during the first 
half of the month was a bear influence. 
Had that state cleaned up in Febru- 
ary as had been expected, Colorado 
feeders would not have experienced 
such  blighting 





policy of killers 
was to get as 
large a proportion 
of the crop as pos- 
sible at the lowest 
possible cost and 
this they  suc- 
ceeded in doing, 
demonstrating the 
efficiency of or- 
ganization. 
Reference to the 
figures will, how- 
ever, convince the 
student that hold- 
ing down prices 
required no arti- 
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fice on the part of 

buyers, during the 

first three months of the current year 
six western markets Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, and 
Souix City received 3,095,000 sheep and 
lambs compared with 2,665,000 during 
the same period of 1913, 3,060,000 in 
1912 and 2,560,000 in 1911. To aggra- 
vate matters the big end of this lib- 
eral supply was of lambs. Chicago’s 
increase for the period indicated is 
271,000 and Omaha shows a gain of 
123,000. March receipts at Chicago 
were 463,000, a gain of 130,000 over 
the same period of 1913, making a 
three-month supply of 1,406,000, 
Omaha’s quota being 740,000 and that 


Cotswold Ewes owned by F. A. Koser,Rickell, Oregon 


when competition broadened although 
it was a bad selling proposition during 
the first two weeks, when only one 
packer was in the trade. Only a hand- 
ful of wethers arrived and _ yearlings 
were nearly as scarce. But for old 
ewes, most of them hay fed, heavy 
mutton would have been out of the 
market. The spread between sheep 
and lambs narrowed and most of the 
time sheep sold like the proverbial hot 
cake. 

The minature boom towards the end 
of the month which elevated values 
anywhere from 35 to 75 cents per cwt., 
was due to revival of eastern dressed 


competition. As 
it was every little 
bulge developed 
the fact that Iowa 
had a few more to 
throw into the 
hopper and any 
little boom that 
appeared from 
time to time was 
speedily dissi- 
pated. Towards 
the middle of 
March the Idaho 
hay-fed crop was 
cleaned up. Iowa 
ceased to be a fac- 
tor and Montana 
little heard 
from giving Colorado the right of way. 

The 8&cent quotation paid the mar- 
ket a fleeting visit on March 10th, but 
was promptly excluded until it played 
a return engagement on the 24th, the 
price swell responsible carrying the 
top figure to $8.50 on the 30th. The 
end of the month saw sheep at the 
high level, but a 10@I15 cent reac- 
tion occured in lambs. The close was 
25@40 cents higher than February’s 
finish on good, to choice wooled lambs, 
25 to 65 cents higher on sheep, aged 
wethers showing most of the gain, and 
10 to 15 cents higher on yearlings and 
feeder classes. 





was 
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Lambs, shorn and wooled; made an 
average of $7.65 for the month or 5 
cents above the February average de- 
spite the presence of a lot of shorn 
stuff. Sheep averaged $5.90 or 25 
cents above February. The $8.50 top 
was the highest since May last, but 
$2.10 below the record March top in 
1910, which was repeated in May, 1912. 
The months sheep average was higher 
than that of any month since May, 
1913, but 45 cents below March last 
year. 

Most of the Colorado lambs mar- 
keted during the month came in the 
fleece and sold at $7.40 to $8.35. Dur- 
ing the first half of the month it was 
a $7.40 to $7.85 market for the bulk, 
while $7.90 to $8.35 took the big end 
of the run during the last half, the top 
being $8.45. 

Fed western lambs carried off ex- 
treme top honors for the month, two 
loads from Iowa reaching $8.50, but 
few passed $8.15, even on the closing 
high spot, and $7.25@8.15 caught the 
bulk of the month’s marketing of 
wooled stock. Natives were scarce and 
none good enough arrived at the high 
spot to pass $8, while $7.00@7.85 took 
the bulk of the month’s_ supply. 
Weight was discriminated against in 
lambs at all times. Quite a few north- 
ern Colorado lambs weighing above 90 
pounds sold down to $7.25@7.50, some 
fat big weight fed westerns down to 
$7.00, and big natives at low spot 
down to $6.50@6.75. On the other 
hand, quality even where combined 
with high finish rarely got the premium 
it deserved over half fat to fairly good 
60@70-pound weights, many of which 
sold during the month up to $7.50@ 
7.75 and higher. 


Shorn stock opened the season at a 
discount of $1.15@1.25 per cwt. from 
wool stock of corresponding flesh con- 
dition and packers early showed 
marked aversion to the former, but as 
the month progressed the spread nar- 
rowed somewhat, not being more than 
$1.00@1.10 on lambs at the close and 
85c@$1.00 on sheep. Bulk of the 
shorn lambs sold during the month at 
$6.25@7.00, with closing prices largely 
$6.65@7.00 and best tidy around $7.20@ 
$7.30 though a $7.50 top was made near 
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month-end on fresh shorn Iowa fed 
western lambs. At the close the bulk 
of the run, aside from the Colorado 
delegation, was coming with the wool 
off, a 20@22c market for the staple 
encouraging shearing operations. Two 
leads of 103-pound shorn lambs sold 
at $6 for export to Canada around the 
low spot, the only trade on export ac- 
count during the month. 

Aged wooled wethers scored up to 
$7. Colorado fed Mexican wooled 
yearlings touched $7.75 and best aged 
fed western ewes $6.50, a few natives 
scoring $6.75 but $6.25@6.75 took bulk 
of the receipts largely between $5.75@ 
$6.15, a good many Montana hay feds 
selling downward from $5.50, and most 
of the wooled yearlings sold down to 
$6.35@6.75 weights running heavy on 
the bulk. On the closing high spot 
shorn Ohio fed wethers touched $6.15, 
shorn yearlings, $6.75 and best shorn 
ewes, $5.65. 

Feeding lambs sold during the 
month on a relatively high basis, bulk 
at $6.75@7.15, with most of the stock 
above $7 of a good shearing class and 
best reaching $7.35 toward the close. 
Light, thin feeder lambs sold down- 
ward from $6.65 for the most part, 
few of decent class, however, under 
$6.50. A few feeding yearlings went 
out at $6, some feeding wethers up to 
$5.50 and ewes to $4.50 but very little 
was doing in the feeding sheep line. 

Average Chicago prices for 
periods indicated: 

Week Ending— 


the 


Sheep Lambs 


I MD nics is wn 0 0'¥i0.« oe 4 o0e 5.50 7.95 
WOE Vk cneescecns os 5.40 7.70 
is tra a ae 5.50 7.65 
MII, TEE ake’ & wctlaie. vscccciate 0 5.50 7.65 
Wey PC be ck eile. 5.45 7.50 
February 14 ............... 5.50 7.55 
Petrmary 2h... ccleecscvedios 5.55 7.55 
February 28 ............... 5.95 7.80 
BE Chis orp y eae toms sree 5.80 7.55 
PEE, eid eeocbce cbaues nce 5.80 7.60 
MN ek oF od Ks.s oes ace 5.85 7.50 
March 28 ..... VE EC EE 6.15 7.90 
Monthly top prices follow: 

Sheep 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
January ...$6.30 $6.50 $5.10 $4.75 $6.69 
February .. 6.50 7.00 5.00 485 7.85 
March ..... 7.00 7.50 650 5.60 9.30 
Lambs : 

January ... 840 950 7.40 665 9.10 
February .. 8.10 9.25 7.15 6.50 9.40 
March ..... 8.50 915 8.25 6.65 10.6) 


April, 1914 
Monthly average prices follow: 
Sheep 1914 19138 1912 1911 1919 
January ...$5.40 $5.30 $4.25 $4.10 $5.85 
February .. 5.65 5.85 4.10 415 6.5 
March ..... 5.90 635 5.30 4.70 7.60 

Lambs 

January ... 7.70 855 6.50 6.20 8.3 

February .. 7.60 855 620 6.05 8.65 

j ERS 7.65 8.00 7.30 6.10 9.40 
j. &. & 





LIKES COTTONSEED. 
To The National Wool Grower. 

To know definitely the comparative 
feeding value of cottonseed cake and 
corn one would have to make actual 
tests, but I think it is safe to say that 
cottonseed has a feeding value of two to 
one as against corn. There is a big ad- 
vantage in handling cottonseed away 
from the railroad, also there is less waste, 
and it can be fed where you could not 
feed corn. (There is no question in my 
mind, but that there will be lots more of 
it used in the range country. 

JAMES LAIDLAW, 
Idaho. 








DOMESTIC CLOTH BEST. 





A few days ago in Philadelphia 
some foreign and domestic cloth was 
tested to determine the relative value. 
In all tests the domestic product far 
outclassed the imported article. Cloth 
is tested to determine its strength and 
this gives some idea of its wearing 
value. Imported cloth broke under a 
pressure of 13 pounds, while domestic 
cloth of the same quality broke at a 
pressure of 33 pounds. This is due to 
two causes: the better methods of 
American mills and the greatef 
strength of American wool. However, 
this rotten imported goods sell to the 
consumer at a higher price than the 
home-made article. Just because it 
bears the word “imported.” We have 
no sympathy for the individual who 
buys: it. 





It is estimated that already 50- 
000,000 pounds of western wool has 
been contracted for. We are of the 
opinion, however, that this figure is 
somewhat excessive. 
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This is an age of SPECIALIZATION 





AND THE 








Knollin Sheep Commission Co. 


Make a SPECIALTY of giving sheepmen 
the best service at— 


Chicago - South Omaha - South St. Joseph - Kansas City 


| 








- Denver 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
, Advertising copy must be in this office not later than the 6th of the month. No discount from 
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Officers of National Wool 


Growers’ Association 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 
Spencer, Idaho. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Eastern Vice-President 
Chicago, IIl. 


M. J. POWERS, Western Vice-Pres. 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


F. D. MIRACLE, Treasurer 
Helena, Mont. 


S. W. McCLURE, Secretary 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Executive Committee 


ARIZONA. 
Hugh Campbell, Flagstaff. 


CALIFORNIA. 
F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff. 


COLORADO. 
L, R. Thompson, Las Animas. 


IDAHO. 
Nathan Ricks, Rexburg. 


IOWA. 
V. G. Warner, Bloomfield. 


KENTUCKY. 
W. T. Chilton, Campbellsburg. 
4 KANSAS, 
i BE. E. Hazen, Hiawatha. 


MICHIGAN, 
A. A. Wood, Saline. 


MONTANA. 
E. O. Selway, Dillon. 


NEBRASKA, 
Robert Taylor, Abbott. 


NEVADA 
A, E. Kimball, Elko. 


NEW MEXICO. 
H. C. Abbott, Mount Dora. 


OHIO. 
8S. M. Cleaver, Delaware. 


OREGON. 
M. B. Gwinn, Crowley. 


TEXAS. 
B. lL. Crouch, San Antonio. 


UTAH. 
Thomas Austin, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT. 
B. N. Bissell, E. Shoreham. 


WASHINGTON. 
F. M. Rothrock, Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
8s. C. Gist, Wellsburg. 


WISCONSIN. 
' Arthur Stericker, Manitowoc. 


WYOMING. 
Joseph Kinney, Cokeville 





‘ mersion. 
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SHEEP TICKS. 





Some interesting information regard- 
ing sheep ticks is afforded by a prog- 
ress report of experiments recently 
conducted by the government agricul- 
tural and stock department of Tasma- 
nia. The first series of tests showed 
that the sheep ticks can live only, apart 
from their hosts, about two days. Two 
sheep, badly infected with ticks, were 
received into the pens on October 3, 
1910. One sheep was shorn and dipped, 
the second was dipped in its wool of 
nine months’ growth. The sheep was 
immersed for one minute in a dip pre- 
pared from an arsenical dipping pow- 
der at 9 o'clock in the morning. At 
noon of the same day about thirty 
ticks were found dead upon the floor 
of the shed in which the shorn sheep 
had been placed. The following day 
(October 4) a few live ticks were tound 
on the sheep. On October 5 one tick 
was seen alive, but on October 6 the 
sheep was found to be free from ticks. 
The sheep was inspected every day 
for ten days, when it was hand infect- 
ed with live ticks, all of which in 
twenty-six hours were found to be 
dead. A week afterwards the sheep 
was again infected with live ticks, but 
after watching them two-and-a-half 
hours it was seen that these ticks would 
not keep upon the sheep, so they were 
killed. The dipped unshorn sheep was 
perfectly free from ticks—with one im- 
Most of the pupa (tick 
eggs), were rendered sterile, and the 
few that incubated died. These sheep 
were sent to the quarantine station on 
November 7, 1910, absolutely free from 
ticks, and their wool was in splendid 
order. After a detailed recapitulation 
of other tests, very similar in nature 
and results and disproving the theory 
that ticks are spontaneously bred on 
the sheep, the report concludes: “They 
(sheepowners) should not forget to be 
thorough in their work and collect ev- 
ery sheep and dip in an effective dip- 
ping preparation.”—Sydney Wool & 
Stock Journal. 





*The wools of Ohio shrink just 50 
per cent. This shrinkage will grow 
less from year to year. 
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Important! 


I want to urge every 
Western Wool Grower to 
send us$5.00 asone year’s 
dues to the National Wool 
Growers Association. This 
includes one year's sub- 
scription to this paper. 

We have on hand work 
of the most important char- 
acter that must be carried 
out, but the funds now 
available will not permit 
this. We must have your 
help at once. $5.00 isa 
relatively smali matter to 
each individual wool grow- 
er, but with the help of 
all we can save the in- 
dustry many thousand dol- 
lars. | 

As a wool grower giv- | 
ing my time to this organ- 
ization without pay I ap- 
peal to you for assistance. 
Send us $5.00 as your 
share to help with the 
work. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH 


President National Wool 
Growers Association 


Salt Lake City 
Utah 
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ASTERN markets continue to 
present the paradox of wool 
without a duty, with prices on a 

higher level than they were a year 
ago for the same grades of domestic 
wool. Noting this fact and taking in- 
to account the eagerness with which 
eastern buyers are contracting for the 
new clip wools in the west, and the 
high prices ‘being paid for the same, 
it would not be strange if wool grow- 
ers should conclude that wool mar- 
ket conditions had been greatly mis- 
represented. There are some factors 
at hand which would seem to make 
such a conclusion a just one, and yet 
catition must be 
urged in taking 
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Boston Wool Market 


(From Our Boston Correspondent) 


March having been 20,446,210 pounds, 
against 11,885,350 pounds in March of 
last year. Since January 1, 1914, ar- 
rivals of foreign wool have been 56,- 
474,929 pounds, against 30,512,182 
pounds for the same period in 1913. 
Purchases at the last London sale were 
liberal, 17,000 bales, and these wools 
are just arriving, and being taken up 
rapidly. New arrivals from Australia 
are also selling readily, in some cases 
to arrive, at prices fully 2 cents the 
scoured pound higher than prevailed 
early in March. Current demand is for 
fine crossbreds and Merinos, especial- 
ly for 56s, 58s to 60s and 64s. In the 





action on such a 
basis. Probably no 
one is more aston- 
ished at the out- 
come than is the 
average dealer. 
There were a few 
who maintained 
that prices of do- 
mestic wool would 
be higher after the 
first of the year, 
but this was gen- 
erally regarded as 
a dream. 

Yet four months 
after free wool be- 
came an accomp- 
lished fact, and in 
face of all the com- 
Petition possible from abroad under 
Present conditions, values are steadily 
advancing, and small lots of wool have 
tecently changed hands on a higher 
basis than could be quoted at this time 
last year. While it is reported that 
the edge is off the wool market in Lon- 
don and Bradford since the close of the 
London sale, prices abroad are 
still above a parity with this market, 
and there seems to be little likelihood 
now that dealers here will be able to 
lift values to the London level. 

Foreign wools are still coming for- 
Ward freely, arrivals for the month of 
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scoured and in the grease. Domestic 
wools are arriving in driblets and .are 
being quickly snapped up, if at all de- 
sirable. Grease prices on old wools 
are misleading, but scoured values are 
materially higher than they were a 
month ago. Quotations must in the 
nature of the case be largely nominal, 
owing to the lack of actual definite 
sales, but such sales as have been not- 
ed indicated a scoured cost of 58 to 
60 cents for fine staple Territories; 55 
to 57 cents for half-blood staple; 50 
to 52 cents for three-eighths-blood 
staple and 44 to 46 cents for quarter- 
blood staple. Fine clothing wools are 
quotable at 53 to 
55 cents for choice, 








Romney Ewes Imported From New Zealand by Riddell & Sons of Oregon 


closing days of March, there sprang up 
a slight demand for Australian 46s, 
which up to that time had been neg- 
lected, and several hundred bales 
changed hands, though at some conces- 
sion in value. 

Owing to the small available supply 
of domestic wool, especially Territory 
grades, buyers have been forced to give 
most of their attention to foreign 
wools. Yet there has been and con- 
tinues to be a keen demand for all 
good lots of Territory wool, and some 
high prices are noted as having re- 
cently been paid for old wools, both 


with average fine 
and fine medium 
at 50 to 52 cents. 

These values 
are recognized to 
be abnormal, and 
would not be pos- 
sible if the new 
clip wools were 
available in_ vol- 
ume. Some the 
mills require fur- 
ther supplies to 
help piece out pur- 
chases. previously 
made, and small 
lots of wool have 
changed hands re- 
cently at figures 
far above what the 
main supply was bought for. Cases 
are cited where lots of wool have been 
offered on the market for months at 
low prices, without a purchaser, which 
have changed hands recently at 
an advance of 10 cents the scoured 
pound above what they were offered 
at in the closing days of 1913. Such 
cases are not common, though enough 
so to illustrate the abnormal condi- 
tions under which this market is now 
working. 

Of course, the principal interest cen- 
ters in the contracting which has been 
going on in the west. Recent esti- 
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mates indicate that fully one-half the 
Territory clip is now under contract. 
Nor is it claimed that only the best 
wools have been so tied up. When 
asked regarding this aspect of the case, 
a leading dealer said that the contract- 
ing had been by no means confined to 
the cream of the new clip. Wherever 
a grower was found willing to contract 
at a price, the bargain was struck and 
all kinds of individual clips are in- 
cluded. Late in March, it was sup- 
posed that the movement was over for 
the time, and that prices had gone to 
so high a figure that even the plungers 
felt it unsafe to go any further. Lead- 
ing firms announced that they were 
done, for the present, at least. Only a 
few days later, operations were re- 
sumed and the highest prices of the 
season were paid. At 19 cents in Mon- 
tana, the danger line is thought to 
have been passed, while 18% cents in 
the Triangle and 18% cents in west- 
ern Idaho press the Montana quota- 
tion very hard. In Wyoming, 15 to 
17 cents is reported to have been paid 
in the southern and central portions 
of the state, with little thus far ac- 
complished in the Wyoming section of 
the Triangle. 

Shearing is reported as having be- 
gun in Nevada and some sections of 
Washington. The Nevada wools are 
mostly under contract, but in Oregon 
and Washington, little has yet been 
done. Arizona wools are now here, 
and some lots have been sold, but 
prices are withheld. That the sales 
already made have been at the mar- 
ket is admitted, which means that high 
prices have been paid. Most of the 
Arizona wools came forward on con- 
signment, and the New Mexico clip is 
likely to follow the same course. New 
Nevada wools are expected in Boston 
about the middle of April, and as they 
will come on a bare market are expect- 
ed to show the buyers a profitable’ re- 
turn. 

Fleece wools are also very firm, and 
higher prices were realized during 
March than at any previous time during 
the season. Fine washed delaine sold 
as high as 27% cents, fine unwashed 
delaine at 23% cents, XX and above at 
27 cents, fine unwashed at 22 cents and 
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half-blood combing wool at 25 cents. 
Ohio fleece wools are in relatively bet- 
ter supply than other grades, but sales 
are slow owing to the firmness with 
which remaining stocks are held. Cur- 
rent quotations are: Fine washed de- 
laine, 27 to 28 cents; fine unwashed 
delaine, 23 to 23% cents; XX and 
above, 26% to 27 cents; X wool, 24% 
to 25% cents; fine unwashed cloth- 
ing, 21%4 to 22 cents; half and three- 
eighths blood combing, 24 to 25 cents; 
quarter blood combing, 234% to 24% 
cents; half and _ three-eighths blood 
clothing, 22 to 22% cents. Thus far 
nothing has been done in Ohio by east- 
ern dealers, though local men are said 
to have made some tentative endeav- 
ors to tie up small clips. Ohio is not 
usually a good field for contracting, as 
flocks are too small and growers too 
independent. 

Scoured Territories are in unusual- 
ly small stock and prices have been ad- 
vanced under an. active demand. Choice 


fine scoureds are quoted at 53 to 55. 


cents and lots have recently changed 
hands at these figures. Fine medium 
scoureds are quotable at 50 to 52 
cents. Pulled wools are rather quiet, 
with the best brushed wools well sold 
ahead. Choice lots are held as high as 
60 cents the range of quotations being 
58 to 60 cents. For ordinary pulled 
wools, there is a good demand for ex- 
tras and fine A supers, with other 
grades quiet, quotations are: Fine A 
supers, 53 to 57 cents for eastern and 
50 to 52 cents for Chicago; A supers, 
48 to 50 cents for eastern and 45 to 
47 cents for Chicago; B supers, 40 to 
43 cents for eastern and 38 to 40 cents 
for Chicago; combing pulled, 48 to 50 
cents for fine, 44 to 46 cents for me- 
dium, and 37 to 40 cents for coarse. 
For several weeks past the bulk of 
the local trading has been in foreign 
wools, and practically all kinds and 
grades have- been selling. Geelong, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide and oth- 
er Australian, New Zealand, Cape, 
Montevideo and Muenos Ayres, East 
Indian and other carpet grades have 
figured in the weekly transactions. 
With the London sale showing a main- 
tenance of values fully as marked as 
was expected, buyers naturally turn- 
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ed to local supplies which could be 
had below a parity with anything that 
could be bought abroad. Early bought 
wools, imported direct from Austra- 
lia were offered at figures that could 
not be touched, and both manufactur- 
ers and dealers bought very heavily, 
There was a great deal of reselling, 
and in some cases lots of wool changed 
hands several times before coming to 
a final resting place in the mill store- 
house. A case is cited where a cer- 
tain lot was sold three times, each 
time showing a profit to the seller. Im- 
porters who stocked up freely before 
the Christmas holidays, in Australia 
and South America, made good pro- 
fits, even though they gave away a 
part of it by reselling to other dealers. 

Later bought wools can not be turn- 
ed over so profitably, but the strength 
developed in London has _ helped to 
sell them readily, and as a matter of 
fact, current arrivals are being taken 
up steadily and at good prices. Cur- 


‘rent quotations on Australian wools 


on the scoured basis are: Geelong, 70s 
combing, 65 to 67 cents; 64s combing, 
62 to 63 cents; 60s combing, 57 to 58 
cents; 58s combing, 53 to 55 cents; 
Melbourne, 70s combing, 62 to 63 
cents; 64s combing, 60 to 62 cents; 
Sydney, 70s to 80s clothing, 66 to 6/7 
cents ; 70s combing, 62 to 64 cents; 64s 
combing, 60 to 62 cents; 60s combing 
55 to 57 cents. Greasy New Zealand 
wools are quoted at: 50s to 56s, 31 to 
32 cents; 50s, 30 to 31 cents; 46s, 2 
to 29 cents; 44s, 27 to 28 cents; 40s, 
26% to 27 cents; 36s, 25 to 26 cents. 
Quotations on South American wools 
in the grease are: Buenos Ayres, high 
quarters, 25 to 26 cents; low quarters, 
23% to 24 cents; Lincolns, 23 to 23% 
cents; Montevideo, half-blood, 30 to 
31 cents; three-eighths blood, 29 to 30 
cents; high quarters, 2714 cents; low 
quarters, 25 cents; Lincolns, 24 cents. 

Whether the wools now being com 
tracted in the west will be marketed 
successfully, that is, with a fair maf- 
gin above costs, depends very largely 
on whether the manufacturers contif- 
ue to control the domestic goods trade. 
No doubt the early shorn wools will 
meet with a ready sale at fair prices, a 
they will come on a bare market, but 
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the later wools that must go into the 
light weight goods may not have so 
easy a time in getting absorbed. Lat- 
est advices indicate a little easier tone 
in England since the close of the sale, 
but this is due partly to the fact that 
Bradford has been able to cover its 
short sales of tops, and partly to the 
withdrawal of American competition. 
For the benefit of all concerned, grow- 
er, dealer and manufacturer, it is to 
be hoped that present conditions con- 
tinue throughout the new clip season, 
even if thereby, all predictions of hard 





times and low prices are set at 

naught. 

ADVANCE IN RATES 
SUSPENDED 





In the March issue of this paper we 
gave notice of the proposed advance 
in eastbound rates on sheep and that 
this association had asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to sus- 
pend the advance pending an investi- 
gation and hearing on the justice of 
the advance. We herewith publish the 
order of the commission suspending 
these rates until July 30th before 
which time hearing will be granted 
and the commission will then deter- 
mine whether or not the advance is 
just. Below is the order of the com- 
mission : 

IT APPEARING that there has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway company, the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
company; the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad company; the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
company; the Chicago, Rock & Gulf 
Railway company; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway company; 
the Colorado Midland Railway Com- 
pany, Geo. W. Vallery, receiver; the 
Colorado & Southern Railway com- 
pany; the Denver & Rio Grande Rail. 
toad Co.; the Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
toad company; the Missouri Pacific 
Railway company; St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway com- 
pany; the Northern Pacific Railway 
company ; the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
toad company; the Pierre, Rapid City 
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& North-Western Railway company; 
the Union Pacific Railroad company; 
and by F. A. Leland and W. A. Po- 
teet as agents for certain carriers, tar- 
iffs containing schedules stating new 
individual and joint rates and charges, 
and new individual and joint regula- 
tions and practices affecting such 
rates and charges, to become effective, 
except as otherwise stated herein, the 
Ist day of April, 1914. 

IT IS ORDERED, That the com- 
mission upon complaint, without for- 
mal pleading, enter upon a hearing 
concerning the propriety of the in- 
creases and the lawfulness of the rates, 
charges, regulations and practices stat- 





Dr. J. M. Wilson, Douglas,{Wyoming 


ed in the schedules contained in said 
F. A. Leland, agent, Supplements Nos. 
8 and 9 to I. C. C. No. 1015, on page 
2+ thereof, items No. 2484 b; W. A. 
Poteet, agent, Supplement No. 29 to I. 
C.:C. No. 253, on page 16 thereof, items 
685-A, 705-B, and 715-A, and the rates, 
charges, regulations and practices stat- 
ed in the schedules contained in each 
of the other tariffs above designated. 

IT FURTHER APPEARING, That 
said schedules make certain increases 
in rates for the interstate transpor- 
tation of live stock, in carloads, and 
the rights and interests of the public 
appearing to be injuriously affected 


thereby, and it being the opin- 
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ion of the commission that the 
effective date of the schedules above 
specified should be postponed pending 
said hearing and decision thereon; 
IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, 
That the operation of the schedules 
above specified, contained in said tar- 
iffs, be suspended and that the use of 
the rates, charges, regulations and 
practices therein stated be deferred 
upon interstate traffic until the 30th 
day of July, A. D., 1914, unless other- 
wise ordered by the commission. 
By the commission: ,, |, 
GEORGE B. McGINTY, 


(Seal) Secretary. 





ROMNEYS. 





No doubt many of your readers are 
wondering about this new (?) breed of 
sheep called Romneys. They are not a 
new breed, but just new to this coun- 
try, in that they have not been here 
many years. They are none other 
than the Kent or Romney Marsh sheep 
of England. As their native haunt, 
Romney Marsh, Eng., is no longer a 
marsh, it was deemed advisable’ by 
“the powers that be,” that the word 
“marsh” should be left off of the name 
when the American Registry Associa- 
tion was formed, therefore, we have 
the “American Romney Breeders,” a 
small but live and financially thriving 
bunch of admirers of the best sheep 
that the sun shines on. 

The Romney is a large, long, com- 
pact wooled sheep. They are the 
acme of hardiness, and while the Eng- 
lish Registry Association has been in 
existance only about 18 years, the 
breed has been bred pure on the marsh 
for at least 200 years, and no one 
knows how much longer. They were 
thus bred pure because they were the 
survival of the fittest. No other sheep 
would stand the hardships and live 
and thrive. They are the Spartans of 
the “Wooly Tribe.” 

We Americans have been protecting 
ourselves against Australian wool for 
years, and doing everything in our 
power to keep out that wool from Aus- 
tralia which our manufacturers would 
persist in buying. Why, because there 
was a length and luster there which 
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they could get no where else. This 
wool was about 60 per cent of it from 
Romneys and Romney grades. Our 
only hope now, that we have free wool, 
is to grow that wool ourselves and 
thus give our manufacturers that long, 
fine, lustrous wool. 

With free wool, too, we must have 
meat, sO we must grow a large carcass 
so that we can offer more for the 
money. The American mutton eater 
is not, strictly speaking, an epicure. 
More mutton for the money will re- 
duce the cost of living which is the cry 
at present. 

The Romneys and Romney grades 
constitute about 80 per cent of all the 
sheep in New Zealand and between 
25 per cent to 30 per cent of the 
flocks of South America, and they can- 
not import them fast enough into 
South America. They paid $1,625 for 
a single Romney ram in England last 
year to ship to South America. They 
know a good thing when they see it. 

Now lets get a little closer home, 
we are waking up, it is high time! A 
few years ago Mr. Hickman sent ovet 
some rams to the International and 
they were there sold loosing him lots 
of money. Mr. Robt. Taylor of Elsie, 
Neb., got the larger part of them; he 
wrote me that those rams made good 
on the range. He had used them three 
seasons and in 1912 showed a carload 
of Romney crossbred lambs at the In- 
ternational. They did not win the top 
money because the judge said they 
were too heavy, weighing, if I remem- 
ber right, about 112 pounds per head in 
December. The carload that did win 
only weighed 80 pounds. The Fomneys 
were too big. Mr. Taylor had to keep 
them till the show in order to show 
them, and by that time they had grown 
out of class; they were too big! That 
was the best thing that any man could 
say of the Romney from the standpoint 
of dollar getters. Mr. Taylor could have 
sold those lambs months earlier at the 
80 pound weight and fat, too, and had 
several months feed left. Romneys 
are the sheep to produce; you don’t 
have to keep them till the Internation- 
al in order to make them weigh 80 
pounds. If you keep them that long 
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they will weigh 112, as Mr. Taylor’s 
did, and be too big for the fancy trade 
at that time. 

Again, Mr. William Riddel of Ore- 
gon says in one of his letters to me: 
“Just as fast as I can raise Romney 
ewes to stock my range I am going 
to sell everything else. There is noth- 
ing like a Romney for me.” He is a 
large ranch man, has had Romneys 
the longest of any man on this side 
and knows what he is talking about. 

I have had one lamb born from my 
imported ewes so far; am looking for 
more soon. That lamb came February 
14, 1914. In an open barn, with the 
northwest wind blowing and the tem- 
perature 4 degrees below zero. When 
I went out in the morning he was up 
and hustling for dinner with ice frozen 
on his tail, legs and ears, but he was 
not frozen at all showing that his 
circulation was strong enough to keep 
him from freezing even under a coat- 
ing of ice on his wool. That is the 
kind of sheep that our western men 
need. Why they have not been here 
long before, no one knows. Last fall 
I bred five or six pure bred Shropshires 
and about 25 grade ewes to my Rom- 
ney ram, but unfortunately I had to 
sell them before the lambs were born, 
but I have had my foreman looking up 
the flocks and he finds that the Rom- 
ney grade lambs are the biggest, heart- 
iest and strongest of the flock. One 
grade weighing 20 pounds at birth. 

The Romney is coming to America, 
and the only thing to do is buy and 
breed them. They will make America 
famous and prosperous just the same 
as they have made New Zealand Tas- 
Zealand, Tasmania, and South Ameri- 
ca, the wool and mutton centers of 
the world. Buy and breed Romneys. 
mania, and South America, the wool 
slogan of the American Romney 
breeders. 

MARK HAVENHILL, 
Vice-President American Romney 
Breeders. 





The National Wool Grower is the 
only sheep paper published in this 
country that guarantees its circulation. 
This should give a hint to advertisers. 
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MERINOS FOR GERMAN 
SOUTHWEST AFRICA, 





Success of the Shipment From Sydney 
—Only Four Lost Out of Four- 
teen Hundred Shipped. 





It is of interest to know that the 
shipment of 1,350 two-tooth ewes and 
52 two-tooth rams, purchased from the 
Uardry, Boonoke, Zara, and Murgha 
studs by the government of German 
South-West Africa, and shipped from 
Sydney per Liverpool White Star liner 
“Cevic,” arrived, with very few losses, 
at Angra Pequena in excellent condi- 
tion. The “Cevic” also took 600 sheep 
to Durban, which all tends to empha- 
size the considerable importance of the 
South African market for Australian 
sheep. The distance from Durban to 
Angra Pequena is 1,270 miles. 

Australian sheepbreeders are famil- 
iar with the trade in high-class Mer- 
inos to South Africa; where private 
enterprise has stepped in and vastly 
improved the sheep and wool growing 
position by importing Australian Mer- 
inos. In the present case, however, it 
is the government in German South- 
West Africa moving to improve the 
flocks in its territory. There are in 
German South-West Africa about 50,- 
000 Merinos; and 500,000 Afrikander 
fat tails, which, unfortunately for the 
owners, produce no wool. The altitude 
of the country on which the stock run 
is from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, and the 
rainfall is about 15 to 20 inches per 
annum, the bulk of it falling between 
January and April. The wool clip is 
a modest one up to the present, not 
exceeding about 500 bales, the bulk of 
which is shipped to Antwerp, but there 
is hope that the country’s wool export 
will gradually increase, and no doubt 
the importation of Australian sheep in 
fairly large numbers will have an im- 
portant bearing on the future of the 
industry. The population of the terri- 
tory consists of about 12,000 whites 
and 70,000 blacks. 

Editor’s Note—In our March issue 
we called attention to the fact that 
our breeders should go after a portion 
of this trade. 
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HE future of Australia, from an 
T agricultural point of view, will 

be particularly interesting on ac- 
count of the peculiar characteristics of 
the country as compared with other 
lands where agriculture has made rapid 
progress. Australia is to all intents 
and purposes a flat country with the 
exception of a very moderately high 
tange of mountains parallel with the 
coast line and a short distance inland. 
Practically the climate graduates from 
a high rainfall on the coast to a very 
low rainfall inland. It would range 
from over forty inches per annum on 
the coast to an annual average of eight 
inches inland. It 
will thus be seen 
that the agricultu- 
ral zone is strictly 
limited by rainfall 
alone, and it has 
yet to be proved 
how far the indus- 
try can penetrate 
the interior before 


-TabLR showing the compari- 
son bet ween the Total Area 
of the United Kinydom and 
the different Rainfall Areas 
shown by grades on the 
Rainfall Map of Australia. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE 
RalInFAaLL, 1x ‘Sq. MILES. 

Aus-_ British 

tralia. Isles 


it received its cli- Under10’ 1,045,073 _ nil 
: 10’ to 15”.. 651,961 nil 
matic check. The 18" to 20"... 416,185 nil 
average rainfall is 20’ to30".. 502,929 24,4v0 
‘hg 80" to 40". 198,603 42,300 
not in itself a true Over aor |. 150,875 54,6u1 





indication of the 
agricultural zone 
because so much 
depends upon the 
pericds of the year 
during which the 
rains prevail. Thus 
it happens that in many parts of Aus- 
tralia there is a sufficient annual rain- 
fall for agriculture, but the bulk of the 
tain falls too iate in the year to be 
of any use in the production of farm 
crops. 





Total trea 2,974,581 121,391 








ToTau AREA OF THE 
Unirep Kixepox = 


121,31 9q. miles. 


0.1771, 


There are, nevertheless, large areas 
at present producing sheep that will 
be eventually put under crop and the 
crop is sure to be wheat. Mixed farm- 
ing will be confined to the southern 
districts where there is a properly dis- 
tributed rainfall and where 
Can put money into intense culture 
With a fair degree of certainty of mak- 


farmers 
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Australia Agriculture 


(By R. H. HARROWELL) 


ing profit. 

Whatever may be the future of Aus- 
tralian agriculture it is hampered and 
restricted by two main factors, apart 
of course from climatic barriers. The 
first disadvantage our rural develop- 
ment labors under is the fact that our 
railways are state owned and private 
enterprise is not allowed to build 
and work railway lines. The second 
factor is the centralization of every- 
thing in the large cities. 

Now first of all in regard to the rail- 
ways. To deal with the subject in a 
handy way I had better confine my re- 
marks to New South Wales. They 


AVERAGE RAINFALL MAP OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

















Published by authority wnder the direction of 
H. A. Hunt, Commonwealth Meteoroloyist. 


will apply in a general way to all the 
other states though of course in pro- 
portion to their size, Queensland, 
Western Australia, and the Northern 
Territory are never likely to become 
agricultural states as New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia and 
Tasmania are. 

In New South Wales in 1901, there 
were 3,026 miles of railway open for 
traffic, and in 1911, ten years later, 
there were only 3,832 miles open. In 
ten years the state had only built 806 
of 80 
Now this has been 


miles of railways, an average 
miles per annum. 
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one of the greatest factors which have 
retarded rural development in Austra- 
lia. Eighty miles per year is miserable 
progress, and it must be borne in mind 
that this means only single track. Then 
again it must be remembered that a 
good deal of this miserable expendi- 
ture on railways has not been wisely 
made. Lines have been constructed 
and commenced in most unsuitable dis- 
tricts and they have all been additions 
obviously de- 
everything in 


to a system which is 
signed to centralize 
Sydney. 

The state cannot raise the money 
required to build a railway system that 
will develop the 
country to its ru- 

At the 
rate of 
progress it will be_ 
hundreds of years 
before New South 
Wales is adequate- 
ly served with 
and 
safe to 
say that the state 
have to pay 
such a high rate 
of interest for the 
and the 
cost of construc- 
tion will be so 
high owing to the 
rates of wages and 
working hours 


ral limits. 


Reference 


present 


railways 
it is 


will 


money 





limitations of 
that 
will 


time 
high freights 
in addition to general inefficiency. The 
state will 


the producers for all 


be saddled with 


not allow companies to 
build railways so that our rural devel- 
opment is retarded to an extent that 
amounts to the utmost folly when it is 
remembered that our crying need is 
for population to defend this empty 
land. 

As a result of the absolute failure 
of the state to build the railways re- 


quired combined with the fact that all 
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existing lines converge on Sydney, we 
have created an absurdly unequal bal- 
ance in regard to the administration 
of the country’s needs. The big city 
of Sydney and the inland towns far 
outweigh the rural districts as far as 
representation in Parliament, and the 
consequence is that the rural needs are 
swamped by urban and metropolitan 
demands. The whole country is gov- 
erned by the city. The producers have 
only thirty-eight seats in a House con- 
stituted with 490, and in a large num- 
ber of rural seats there are congrega- 
‘tions of miners, factory hands and 
state employees in addition to rural 
workers who are at the beck and call 
of Trades Hall and vote against the 
producer every time. 

As aresult of this centralization 
whatever legislation intended for the 
benefit of the rural industries is passed 
into law bears the city impress and is 
as theoretical as is socialism itself. In 
consequence of the inability to raise 
money railway attempts to develop ru- 
ral industries are practically confined 
to threatening the owners of paying 
estates near existing lines, and a spirit 
of vindictivenes against the industry 
which has pioneered Australia is the 
outstanding feature of legislative at- 
tempts to put more people on the land. 

Because of the artificial manner in 
which the state has restricted the na- 
tural expansion of the rural industries, 
it has been forced to resort to artificial 
methods for remedying the situation 
and has succeeded in making confu- 


sion worse confounded. The state 
brought in compulsory resumption 
laws which empowered the govern- 


ment to purchase large holdings for 
closer settlement purposes. The state 
placed its own valuation on the land 
and the owner did likewise, and if 
there was any difference it was decid- 
ed in a speedily constituted court. The 
result was that there was frequent and 
costly litigation over resumed proper- 
ties, in which the Crown generally got 
the worst of it, and the action of the 
government stepping in as a purchaser 
of land in no small degree contributed 
to the raising of land values generally. 
These estates were submerged and cut 
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up into smaller areas, and were thrown 
cpen on very easy terms with the re- 
sult that a large number of the settlers 
who took them up were unfinancial 
and inexperienced, and in a large num- 
ber of cases were never able to meet 
their financial obligations to the gov- 
ernment. Tliis system of settling land 
was very costly, and as with railway 
construction the state could could not 
find the money to purchase and settle 
large estates in a degree that has made 
any marked impress on our rural prog- 
ress. On the other hand syndicates 
and private owners have been the 
means of establishing a very prosper- 
ous rural population. In various parts 
of the country syndicates which have 
purchased estates have taken good care 
to buy only in districts really suited 
to agriculture and they have taken 
equally good care to sell only to finan- 
cial and experienced settlers. Other 
holders of large areas of land have 
put a considerable portion of their es- 
tates under crop on the shares system 
outlined in a previous article. 

Altogether there are 12,107,017 acres 
under crops in the commonwealth of 
Australia, and of this area about 10,- 
000,000 acres are under wheat so that 
it will be seen that other branches of 
farming are insignificant when consid- 
ered in proportion. Last year (1912) 
the commonwealth produced 71,636,- 
347 bushels of wheat as compared with 
95,111,983 bushels the previous year 
and 90,413,597 in 1910. The average 
yield per acre taken over a period of 
ten seasons is 10.48 bushels per acre. 
In 1911, the commonwealth exported 
55,147,840 bushels of wheat. In 1911, 
15,428,456 bushels of oats were pro- 
duced, but last year the production 
dropped down to 9,561,771 bushels. 
The average yield per acre is 20.26 
bushels. The export from the common- 
wealth in 1911, amounted only to 46, 
493 bushels. In maize last year 9,039, 
855 bushels were produced as compar- 
ed with 13,044,081 the previous year; 
the average yield works out at 26.85 
bushels per acre. Barley only amounts 
to about 2,056,836. 

Root crops other than potatoes are 
not extensively grown in Australia, so 
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that it will be seen that we have a lot 
to learn yet before we can talk of agri- 
culture in its broadest sense. It may 
prove that climatic conditions will set 
a very narrow limit to development in 
that direction. 





BUYING CANADIAN WOOL. 





Boston reports that Eisman Broth- 
ers of Boston have contracted for 1, 
250,000 pounds of wool in Alberta, 
Canada, at prices about three cents 
per pound higher than was offered by 
Canadian mills. This wool in 
quality is much like Montana wool, 
In fact, most of it is from _ sheep 
raised in Montana and taken into 
Canada last fall. We expect to soon 
hear that Canadian wool is better than 
domestic, but such a report will be 
without foundation for all the Merino 
sheep of Canada are of United States 
origin and the climate and feed of that 
section is in no wise different from that 
in Montana and Wyoming. In addi- 
tion to her sheep practically every Me- 
rino ram used in Canada last fall was 
imported from the United States. 





STORES COMPLAINING. 





In some sections of the west where 
dry land farming has_ recently been 
taken up there is heard much com- 
plaint from the stores as to their in- 
ability to collect their accounts. Most 
of these farmers were led to believe 
that any kind of land would raise 
wheat and that no capital was required 
to start. Credit was too often given at 
the store and as in many sections 
wheat has not been forthcoming, the 
store still holds the sack. During the 
days of the stock business in these 
same sections the credit of these stores 
was the very best, they hardly ever 
lost a dollar. Finally most of this land 
will fall into the hands of the stock- 
men and credit will be again placed on 
a sound footing. Credit that depends 
on rainfall in an arid section is hard 
to place on a secure basis. 





Have you sent in that new sub 
scriber? 
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Railway Rates and Service 


HERE is a general impression 
af abroad that the railways are 
not getting along very well, and 
as their prosperity is a matter of the 
greatest importance to the producers 
of live stock as well as of other things, 
possibly it may be well for us to in- 
terest ourselves in them and try to 
help solve some of their difficulties. 
For years the mistaken idea seems 
to have prevailed that the railways 
were more important than the people, 
whom, after all, they were created to 
serve. With the help of a number of 
things—such as rebates, pass abuses, 
political power, congressional lobbies, 
land grants, and that strange, intang- 
ible institution known as “Wall 
Street”—this theory worked out after 
a fashion; and when the ticker, 
through manipulations, showed _ high 
quotations for the stock of some rail- 
way on the New York Stock Exchange, 
the president of that road was voted 
a great railway man and was probably 
made chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. But it has been finally settled 
that railways must be run on business 
lines, without discrimination, under 
the regulation of federal commissions, 
and officials now have .no weapons 
other than brains. The most serious 
feature is that railway managers in 
some instances are now being called 
upon to earn interest charges and pay 
dividends on unjustifiable issues of 
stocks and bonds, the results of costly 
consolidations or inflations which in 
many cases were purely speculative, 
or which perhaps were brought about 
to eliminate competition or provide a 
basis for some speculative stock or 
bond sale. To meet such charges they 
must have higher rates. When such 
Circumstances exist it is equally un- 
fortunate for the railway and the pub- 
lic. But, thank goodness, there are 
no more passes, rebates, or congres- 
sional lobbies, and “Wall Street’s” in- 
fluence in railway policy and manage- 
ment is fast disappearing. 


What is the railway, and who is the 


Address by A. E. DE RICQLES, Denver, Colo. 


public? To the vast majority of pa- 
trons the railway is the station agent 
at some small town, the conductor of 
the local train, the section foreman 
in the country, or the guard at the 
gates in the Union station. From 
such officers or employees the people 
get their impression of the railway, 
and the president, board of directors, 
traffic manager, and even superinten- 
dent are very far away from personal 
contact with the actual public. Who 
is the public? Not the big shippers of 
trains of coal, cattle, or automobiles, 
nor the through passengers from 
Chicago to San Francisco on the Over- 
land Limited ; but it is the clerk hurry- 
ing for the suburban train at night, 
with a penny baseball extra in his 
hand, rushing through the gate with 
just ten seconds to catch the 5:59 ex- 
press for his home and supper in the 
suburbs; or the country shipper, with 
his milk-cans, at daylight on a winter 
morning waiting for a late milk train; 
or the little merchant in northern 
Montana who can hear no word of his 
lost box of winter dry goods from St. 
Paul, much needed by his commu- 
nity; or the city shipper of house- 
hold goods to far-away Arizona or Cali- 
fornia, struggling through his first ex- 
perience of executing a release and bill 
of lading under the withering scorn of 
some freight-house clerk who, safe be- 
hind his screened window, maintains 
the dignity of his office and makes 
friends for his company in his own 
way. I believe the average revenue 
per passenger carried last year by the 
Chicago & Northwestern railway was 
63 cents; so the through passenger, like 
the big shipper, is very far from being 
“the public,” just as officials of a rail- 
way, from the superintendent up, are 
very far from being the railway. It is 
well to remember this;*and when two 
complex organizations, such as these, 
meet under a little pressure, some- 
thing is needed to save the day. 
With this introduction out of the 
way, we will go into more specific 


things. At this time the railways are 
coming out with the ‘statement that 
they cannot live under present rates 
and are seeking to increase them. On 
the other hand, the public is demand- 
ing better service in order to continue 
its business. I never thought that 
railway rates were very complicated 
things. It is through their application 
and divisions among various railways, 
that difficulties arise. Furthermore, I 
do not believe that railway rates are 
based on costs, but largely on com- 
petition, comparison, or influence. ~~ 

In the live-stock business, transpor- 
tation is a part of almost every trans- 
action. The cost of this transportation 
is less important, however, than the 
class of service rendered; and it is here 
that the railway and the live-stock 
shipper clash, for the latter will not 
agree to pay more freight unless assured 
of better treatment. That reasonable 
service is not furnished is proven by 
the great sums paid annually by rail- 
ways to stockmen in the form of 
claims, which sums, I insist and be- 
lieve, are not more than half the dam- 
ages sustained by the shipper. Investi- 
gation has proven that good service is 
far cheaper to the railway than bad 
service, and no traffic or operating of- 
ficial can hope to create sentiment in 
favor of these rate-increase matters on 
the part of the stock-growing public or 
producer until he is prepared to guar- 
antee better service. During the past 
year three of the important western 
railways paid out the large sum of 
$545,840.82 in livestock claims (an 
amount somewhat smaller than that 
of the previous year), or about 4 per 
cent of their live-stock revenue. Had 
these railways given good service and 
not paid this sum for live-stock claims, 
they could have purchased with the 
amount 18,195 tons of new 75-pound 
steel rails, equivalent to 155 miles of 
single track. The elimination of live- 
stock claims will increase the net reve- 
nue of the carriers on live-stock traffic 
an average of about 4 per cent. 
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An example of rate increase based on 
improved service is here presented. 
The present rate on stock cattle from 
Amarillo, Texas, to Denver, a _ dis- 
tance of 465 miles, is $57.50 per 36%4- 
foot car. To run through to Denver 
without unloading within the thirty- 
six hour period prescribed by federal 
law, an average speed of 12.9 miles per 
hour is required. This is certainly not 
fast, but the roads do not make that 
time except in rare instances, and the 
shipper is forced to unload at Trinidad 
or Pueblo for feed and rest, which un- 
loading costs him practically $5 per 
car for feed, delay, etc. I would much 
rather pay the railway $5 per car more 
freight and not stop to feed, than pay 
the $5 for feeding, etc. Furthermore, 
the railway would get its empty cars 
back more quickly—in fact, save the 
time delayed at feed-yards; and dur- 
ing the busy times a big string of cars 
will earn some revenue during twenty- 
four hours. This example of the Ama- 
rillo-Denver run is a fair illustration of 
present-day railway operation, and can 
be applied in many places and cases 
to help understand matters of rates 
and car shortages. One thousand 
stock cars can be made to carry 50 per 
cent more cattle if moved at fifteen 
miles an hour than if moved at ten 
miles an hour, all things being equal. 
The tonnage system is what: has 
brought rebellion on the part of the 
public. On this account it now takes 
two days longer to reach the Chicago 
market with solid trains of cattle 
from Montana points on the Great 
Northern and Burlington railways than 
it did ten years ago. That is not prog- 
ress, and for traffic officials to ask for 
increased live-stock revenue, in the 
face of such service, is certainly incon- 
sistent, to say the least. 

Railways do all sorts of things that 
result in resentment on the part of the 
public. One of the worst experiences 


a stock-shipper has on his way to 
market is to find, at some junction 
point like Pueblo, Denver, or St. 
Paul, that the originating line has 


taken its cars away, and that the road 
beyond for the rest of the journey has 
no cars at the junction for the ship- 
ment. The originating road claims 
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that when it delivers the shipment in 
the stock-yards at its terminal its obli- 
gations cease and its stock contract 
reads only to such junction point; 
while the connecting road claims that 
it is not liable, for it has not taken pos- 
session of the shipment and has no 
contract with the shipper—which may 
be a fact; so all that one can do is to 
wait and feed stock-yards hay—some- 
times of unknown pounds per ton. 
Many such abuses could be mentioned, 
but it is time wasted to wade through 
so much of it. 

Railway men have been telling their 
employees that there is no use ex- 
pecting an increase in wages unless 
there is an equivalent increase in the 
efficiency of labor. Let us tell the rail- 
ways the same thing as regards their 
rates: no increase unless improvement 
in the service rendered. Perhaps the 
railroads do not take their employees 
sufficiently into their confidence and 
explain to them what is needed to 
keep afloat the present complicated sit- 
uation. We believe there has been a 
decline in the efficiency of labor, but I 
fear the big companies have set the 
example. For instance, the shortest 
and best railway between Chicago and 
Denver bases its fast freight schedule 
on what the longest and poorest line 
can do; in other words, the inefficient 
establishes the standard; yet railway 
managers and others make loud objec- 
tions when labor organizations or in- 
dividuals claim similar privileges. The 
public realizes that wages and _ the 
price of food-stuffs have possibly ad- 
vanced 25 per cent during the past ten 
years, and that some rates have not; 
but some allowance should be made in 
this connection for improvements in 
track, carrying capacity of cars, power 
of locomotives, etc., all of which should 
result in reduction of cost. But rates 
are not based on costs. Who _ ever 
heard of a traffic man basing a rate 
on the cost of performance? Perhaps 
competition is the principal element in 
rate-making; fhen comes the influence 
of large interests, such as the power 
of the Chicago stock yards to influ- 
ence rates in favor of that market. To 
show you that costs do not enter into 
it, I will refer to the rate on cattle per 
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36-foot car from Fort Worth, Texas, 
to Seattle, Washington. This rate js 
$240; the distance is 2,536 miles; but 
the same roads charge the same rate 
from Denver to Seattle—801 miles less 
distance! Either the Denver rate is 
too high, or the Fort Worth rate is too 
low. Another example is the rate on 
fat cattle, of 39% cents per 100 pounds 
from Childress, Texas, to Kansas City, 
via Denver and the Union Pacific rail- 
way, while the flat rate from Childress 
to Denver is 33% cents per 100 pounds, 
Influence in making rates is shown by 
the east-bound cattle rate on the Great 
Northern railway, of 52 cents per 100 
pounds, minimum weight 26,000 pounds 
per 44-foot car, to Chicago from Glas- 
gow, Montana, amounting to $135.20 
per 44-foot car—distance 1,214 miles; 
while the west-bound rate from the 
same point to Tacoma, Washington, 
on the same-sized car, is $203.68 per 
44-foot car—distance 1,064 miles. Here 
is where influence, competition, or 
something, makes a haul 150 miles 
shorter cost $68.48 per car more. Now, 
if a manufacturer, stockgrower, or mer- 
chant should make such inequalities in 
his charges, certainly he could not well 
come to the public and ask for patron- 
age. But it seems the economy of rail- 
roads is not the common variety. 
Thinking men have come to the con- 
clusion that the prosperity of the rail- 
ways is of the greatest importance to 
the public. The public must provide 
means and money for their continued 
welfare, and also provide money for the 
cost of safety. But stop awhile—are 
the managers of these properties us- 


ing proper methods and giving the 
best their property will yield? In 
many cases it is doubtful. Look at 
the financial wrecks of the New 
Haven and Frisco systems. Yet the 
men who were managing these big 


companies up to a few months ago 
were held up to all of us as examples 
of the very best brains in the country. 
If the public is to pay higher rates, it 
should have something to say as to 
what shall be done with the money; 
for the carrier, operating under a char- 
ter or franchise given by the people, 
is not the same sort of an institution 
as a private enterprise on its own land. 
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NEW GRAZING POLICY FOR 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





Lumbermen and stockmen will be 
particularly interested to learn of the 
new and progressive policy recently an- 
nounced by the Hon. W. R. Ross,. min- 
ister of lands, for the administration 
of grazing on the unoccupied Crown 
lands of British Columbia. 

It is a true conservation policy and 
its purpose is two-fold. On the one 
hand it is designed to utilize the tre- 
mendous natural resource in the shape 
of forage at present going to waste 
pach year on the vast areas of unoc- 
cupied Crown lands which are suitable 
for grazing; on the other hand, it is 
intended to encourage and upbuild in 
this Province a great stock industry, 
with all the accruing benefits therewith 
entailed. 

Briefly the policy is as follows: 

The range areas of the Province are 
to be divided into natural grazing dis- 
tricts suitable for cattle, for sheep, or 
for both. On each district stock will 
be allowed to graze in numbers up to 
the quantity the range can carry with- 
out suffering injury from over-grazing. 
This privilege will be granted by means 
of animal grazing permits which will 
specify, among other things, the kind 
and quantity of stock and the locality 
on which they are to graze. For large 
herds the fees will at first be only 10c 
per head per annum for cattle and 2c 
for sheep. These charges are merely 
nominal, since it is the intention of the 
government to promote the industry 
until it is well established before re- 
quiring payment to the full value of 
the privilege. Naturally the actual set- 
tler, and rancher must be insured the 
use of the range and will, therefore, 
receive first consideration in the issu- 
ance of permits. But the area of the 
land is so great that there will be 
enough and to spare for a long time for 
both settler and stockman. 

The formulation of the policy is the 
result of a careful study by Mr. Ross 
of the whole situation. The various 
Plans of administration followed in 
Other countries were investigated, and 
from them were winnowed such meth- 
ods as have proved most successful. 
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The question of the relation of the 
stock industry to the general develop- 
ment of the Province was viewed from 
every side. The system to be adopted 
must meet certain requirements. It 
must not hinder settlement, nor the 
use of other resources, as wood and 
water, by locking up great tracts of 
land; but it must permit of ranging 
stock on a large scale. It must also, 
however, protect other interests, such 
as the water supply, game, and the for- 
est which nurtures both. It must pre- 
vent injury to the range by over-graz- 
ing. ‘Above all, it must prevent range 
monopoly by large interests to the ex- 
clusion of local settlers and ranchers. 

Of the systems considered, that of 
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atable and nutritious grasses and 
herbs forming the ground cover be- 
neath the trees. This forage is thus a 
forest product and the administration 
of grazing properly a part of the gen- 
eral administration of the forest. Fur- 
thermore, the forest branch has already 
proved its efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of the forests of the province, 
and possesses now a force of men 
trained to the field and familiar with 
local conditions. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
in grazing and forestry are combined 
the oldest and newest of all those 
forms of human industry which depend 
directly on the production of living 
crops from the soil. The domesticat- 
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leasing grazing land, and that of actual 
sale, both fail to meet these conditions, 
are difficult of proper supervision, and, 
in addition especially the second offers 
the further serious disadvantage of re- 
quiring on the part of the stockmen a 
large initial capital expenditure, which 
would both hinder the industry and 
limit it to a few rich men. The third 
plan, known as the permit system, ful- 
fills every requirement, and was, there- 
fore, adopted. 

The putting into effect of this policy 
has been entrusted by Mr. Ross to the 
Forest Branch of the Department of 
Lands. Most of the stock range of 
British Columbia is more or less for- 
ested, the forage consisting of the pal- 


ing and grazing of animals marked 
man’s first claim as a husbandman, 
and many a nomad tribe today has ad- 
vanced no farther than that first step. 
The development and application of 
the science and art of forestry marks 
the last great stage in social develop- 
ment. This is for the reason that tim- 
ber is a crop requiring a long lifetime 
tc grow. Its systematic and_ before- 
planned production is, therefore, only 
possible in those countries where 
there is a stability of government or of 
society, and where the idea of provi- 
dence, of duty to future generations’ is 
sufficiently developed. 

Where is the market going to be 
found for all the stock? Right in 
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British Columbia itself is a large 
market which the present home pro- 
duction does not begin to supply. The 
imports of meat and live stock for 1911 
were over $2,500,000. Altogether in 
the province it is estimated there were 
in 1911 approximately only 120,000 
head of stock, of which about half 
were sheep (18,000) and beef cattle 
(40,000). Furthermore, it is certain 
that the home market will increase 
apace with the rapidly growing lumber 
and mining industries, and eventually 
the manufacturing industry of the pro- 
vince. There is, therefore, a splendid 
opportunity for the establishment of a 
big stock industry to develop and grow 
with the natural increase of the prov- 
ince. In addition, there is the fact that 
the prices of meat, leather and wool 
are ever climbing, and the areas of 
range land elsewhere in the older parts 
of the continent are ever lessening. 

Little wonder then that the eyes of 
stockmen are more and more turning 
on the province where pastures are 
yet green and there is running 
water. For interior British Columbia 
is a vast inland empire—the truly last 
great west—for beyond the ocean lies. 
It is a country whose resources are 
practically untouched, and almost un- 
told. 

Of the northern half of the interior 
little is as yet known in regard to the 
grazing possibilities, except that they 
are great. The southern interior may 
be described in general terms as a 
great plateau region, with a general 
elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
above the sea, bounded on the west by 
the Coast mountains and on the east 
by the Rockies. At one time it was 
apparently the bed of a great inland 
sea, and has since been elevated and 
much dissected into hills and narrow 
values ‘by the numerous streams. 

The area of the available grazing 
land can be stated only in very general 
terms as totalling millions of acres. 
From the international boundary north 
to the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, 
practically the whole country up to 
6,000 feet elevation is fit for range ex- 
cept where the forest is too dense. 
Many fine Alvine meadows and parks, 
covered with fine forage and with 
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plenty of water are to be found at 
much higher elevations and furnish na- 
tural pasture for cariboo and deer. 

The climate is dry, but not arid, 
there being, for the most part, suffic- 
ient precipitation to render irrigation 
unnecessary. In two of the drier dis- 
tricts, Nicola and Lillooet, the depart- 
ment of lands has this summer estab- 
lished two experimental farms to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of dry farm- 
ing. Should these prove successful, 
as there is every reason to believe, it 
means that additional great potential 
agricultural areas will be added to the 
already vast total. And every farmer 
in such regions will be also a stock- 
man, for the two go hand in hand. The 
choicer portions of land will be culti- 
vated and the remainder used for graz- 
ing purposes. 

A point not to be overlooked is that 
though the general climate is — colder 
than that of the country lying to the 
south, this province possesses a great 
advantage in being practically free 
from alkali soils. 

The quality of the range is as ex- 
cellent as the quantity is enormous. 
The forested land, as already stated, 
provides a splendid natural forage crop 
in the ground cover beneath the trees. 
In addition they abound in that great 
desideratum, pure running water. On 
the treeless lands, too dry or too high 
for the forest, are found the nutritious 
bunch grass and other wild grasses. 
An experienced stockman who ranges 
thousands of sheep in Oregon, writes: 
“T have been through parts of your 
province, and consider it one of the 
finest sheep countries in the world.” 
The fourth annual report of the com- 
mission of conservation, states: “It is 
doubtful if there are anywhere in the 
world more suitable conditions for the 
breeding and feeding of live stock than 
are to be found in the interior of Brit- 
ish Columbia. Cattle ranching is made 
easy by the dry, bracing climate and 
nutritious grasses. In spite of this, 
the supply is not keeping pace with the 
demand caused by the increasing popu- 
lation. There are thousands of acres of 
land suitable to sheep breeding and 
nothing else, and which should be 
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turned to profitable account in this 
way. 

This condition will soon be changed, 
for already stockmen of the United 
States and Canada are investigating 
both by visit and by correspondence 
the grazing possibilities, and have ap- 
plied for locations for flocks of sheep 
running into the thousands. 

The length of the grazing season 
will run from three to five months for 
the bulk of the range, and from seven 
to nine months in the low altitudes of 
the southern parts of the province. 

The area suitable for winter range 
is unknown, but it is probably limited. 
British Columbia has_ excellent hay 
lands, but the demand for the product, 
occasioned by the great amount of rail- 
road and lumbering development work, 
is so great that it is possible the win- 
ter feed for stock would have to be 
supplied in part from outside. There is 
here a chance for co-operation with the 
province of Alberta, which possesses 
extensive hay lands capable of produc- 
ing a large surplus over the local con- 
sumption. 

The forest service has already made 
arrangements for the collection and 
compilation of such data in regard to 
the grazing lands of the different parts 
of the province as is readily available. 
This will be assembled this fall, and 
though necessarily of a general nature 
and incomplete, will, nevertheless, be 
of value to those interested, to whom 
it will be gladly furnished on request. 

More detailed and accurate informa- 
tion will be secured by the field force 
oi the forest service as rapidly as pos- 
sible, in connection with the regular 
work of the districts, and also through 
the system of reconnaissance surveys, 
which will eventually cover the whole 
province.—Canadian Exchange. 





IMPORTING OATS. 





The new tariff went into effect in 
October and under it 16,000,000 bush- 
els of oats have been imported up to 
March first. This is more oats thar 
have been imported in the 
seven yeats, according to government 
figures. Practically all of these oats 
came from Canada. 
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THE ONLY DIP THAT 


KILLS ALL TICKS WITH 
ONE DIPPING 


Destroys Both Live Ticks and Nits or Eggs— 
Prevents Fresh Attacks— 
Improves Quality of F‘leece— 
Increases Quantity of Wool— 
Destroys the Maggot Fly. 


Cooper’s Dip Is Used On Over 260,000,000 Sheep Annually 


Be Sure It’s Cooper’s—Then Dip 


Sold Ewerywhere 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS Chicago, Ill. 














F'or Branding 


Use Keermp’s Australian Branding Liquid---the 
Recognized Standard. Scours Out. 
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An Oregon sheep breeder who had 
an advertisement of sheep for sale in a 
this paper, writes us: “/ want you | i 
to take that advertisement of ours a 
out of the paper. Your patrons aA 
are driving us crazy with letters wr 
requesting prices, etc. We have 3 
sold out.” ea 
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NOT BROKE. 
A facetious subscriber down in 
western Nebraska who missed his 


copy of The National Wsol Grower, 
writes us the following: “I did not 
receive my copy of The National Wool 
Grower. What has happened? Has 
the paper gone broke?” No, The Na- 
tional Wool Grower has not gone 
broke, and so far as we can see is not 
going broke. Jt was started three 
years ago and this issue marks its 
fourth year of life. It started with a 
circulation of but little over one thou- 
sand copies and last month it issued 
7,020 copies. This does not look like 
bankruptcy, as our Nebraska friend 
will perceive. Not only has the cir- 
culation of The National Wool Grower 
grown most rapidly, but it has taken 
a position as one of the most instruc- 
tive sheep papers published in the 
world, so our readers say, and that is 
covering a lot of territory. No paper 
ever published anywhere contained so 
much information about wool as did 
the March National Wool Grower. 
Read it and see. 

While The National Wool Grower 
has progressed and taken high rank 
among its class of publications, we ap- 
preciate its shortcomings. We _ shall 
always strive to make it better and 
welcome suggestions for doing so. It 
should have 10,000 subscribers and the 
only way to get them is for the present 
subscribers to go forth and _ solicit 
them. The sheep industry needs this 
paper. It needs a representative to 
present its case without fear or favor. 
That is what we have striven to do. 

Incidentally we might mention that 


while The National Wool Grower 
needs all the funds it can get, it has 
rejected over $400.00 worth of adver- 
tising because we did not feel that it 
was reliable. 

Will our readers help us to reach 
the 10,000 mark this year? It will be 
easy to do if each one will send in just 
one new subscriber. 





THE LAND PROBLEM. 





In recent issues of The National 
Wool Grower we have published the 
several bills pending in Congress that 
would affect the use of the public 
lands. The interest that is being taken 
in this question comes from the fact 
that meat is high and these lands must 
be made more productive, also from 
the fact that in many sections the dry 
land farmer has not been the success 
that was anticipated, and that many of 
these lands would return a greater pro- 
fit if devoted to livestock. Among the 
stockmen there is no feeling against 
the legitimate homesteader,. in fact, it 
was the stockman that made it pos- 
sible for the farmer to come, and he 
has been his chief market for much 
that he has raised. On the other hand, 
much homesteading has taken place 
that is legitimate. In many, 
many instances land has been taken up 
by parties who had no thought of mak- 
ing a home, but who came to some fa- 
vorable spot for the sole purpose of 
forcing the stockmen to buy the land 
at a price far above its actual value. 
With this class of settlers the stock- 
patience. Such 
men out of 


not 


men have but little 
settlers have put many 
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business without putting any one in 
their places. 


Our public lands have now been 
open to settlement for half a century. 
No new method of raising crops on dry 
land has been discovered in the last 
twelve years. All that we know has 
been known for a long time. Under 
such conditions it is only natural to be- 
lieve that the land that remains open 
to settlement is largely the scum which 
is worthless for any purpose except 
grazing, and some of it worthless for 
that. Congress should understand that 
on these grazing lands the holdings 
must be large if any profit is to be 
made. The carrying capacity of these 
lands is very low so that the acreage 
held must be very large. Grazing 
lands that are once put to the plow 
have lost their value for many years, 
so if they fail in crop production 
they will be worthless. The effort to 
crop grazing lands is not conservation, 
but destruction. 

Before any change in land legislation 
is made there should be a thorough in- 
vestigation of the entire subject, not 
by congress, but by the department of 
agriculture so that an intelligent’ and 
impartial report may be had once for 
all. We should know just what may 
be expected of dry farming in the 
arid section; in the sections already 
inder the plow as well as on the land 
that remains vacant. Such an investi- 
gation should be made not only in the 
interest of conserving these lands’ to 
their proper use, but also to protect 
the innocent homesteader against the 
wiles of the land agent. In the recent 
land hearings one congressman made 
the statement that 5,000 people left his 
state last year because they could not 
make a living on 320 acres of land. 
These men came to that land with 
some property; they left it broke, and 
they left behind land that will be 
worthless for.many years or until na- 
ture again covers it with native grass- 
es, if ever. Such homesteaders as this 
are entitled to protection and the gov- 
ernment should lose no time in deter- 
mining what a family may reasonably 
expect to do on these arid lands. 

The stockman who is now using 
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these lands is much interested in this 
question. He should view it in a 
broad light and take into considera- 
tion all concerned. He will be called 
on sooner or later to assist in a final 
disposition of the remaining public 
lands. His future will depend on how 
carefully he has thought out this ques- 
tion. 





PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 





Even though he voted for free wool, 
it gives us pleasure. to compliment 
Senator Chamberlain of Oregon for 
the fight he has made in favor of free 
tolls for coastwise vessels passing 
through the Panama canal. There is 
no subject of greater concern to the 
western people than this question of 
free tolls. Unless our coastwise ves- 
sels are given protection in the Panama 
canal against the unholy railroad com- 
bination, it is probable that the canal 
will prove a detriment rather than a 
benefit to the whole’ western country. 
The completion of this canal is going 
to make a decided reduction in the 
freight on goods shipped from foreign 
countries to the United States, and 
thus increase the competition with our 
own producers. The rate on wool 
from Australia to Boston is now $1.55 
per hundred. When the canal is com- 
pleted this rate will not exceed $1.00. 
This will save the Australian more 
than half a cent per pound. But what 
benefit will the canal be to our west- 
ern wool growers? Certainly very lit- 
tle, for under present rates we are not 
going to be able to reach it. The west- 
bound freight rates on wool from 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming and 
other intermountain states are so high 
that, when this rate is added to the 
rate from coast points to Boston, it 
will be cheaper to ship east by rail. 
Now the same thing applies to meats. 
At the present time no chilled meat 
can be landed on the Pacific coast for 
the distance from Australia is too great 
to permit the chilline. When the canal 
is completed chilled meat will reach 
Pacific coast points at a verv low rate 
from the Argentine. Rut the canal is 
not ‘oine to reduce the rates on do- 
mestic meats. for again the westbound 
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rate is so high that we cannot afford 
to use it. What has been said of 
meat and wool-is more or less true of 
other products of the intermountain 
country. The only reason this coun- 
try had for building the Panama canal 
was to obtain competition for the trans- 
continental railroads and thus aid the 
development of the west by giving 
that section lower freight rates. Now, 
if we are to charge our coastwise ves- 
sels for using the canal, it means that 
whatever that charge is will be added 
to the rate charged by the vessel 
and will be paid by the producer and 
consumer. Suppose the charge amount- 
ed to 6 cents per hundred, that would 
mean that the ocean rate on all our 
products would be raised 6 cents per 
hundred, but what is more important, 
it would also mean that the railroad 
rate would also be raised 6 cents per 
hundred on everything that it handled. 
Free tolls for coastwise vessels would 
probably reduce the income from the 
canal $1,000,000 per year on the traf- 
fic that passed through it. But free 
tolls would also cause the railroads to 
reduce their rates on all the traffic they 
handle which would amount to many 
million dollars per year. All of this re- 
duction would go into the pockets of 
the producers and consumers. If by 
giving $1,000,000 in free tolls the gov- 
ernment can save to its people ten 
times as much in reduced railroad 
rates, then justice demands that it be 
done. 

Aside from the economic phase. of 
this question there is not a single argu- 
ment that can prohibit free tolls except 
the desire of some to truckle to Great 
Britain and thus gain her support in 
carrying out some alliance, into which 
this country had never any business 
to enter. Not a word in the treaty pro- 
hibits free tolls and any man who reads 
the treaty, and ‘understand treaties, 
knows this. In giving our ships free 
tolls under this treaty we are doing 
just what Great Britain has done un- 
der a similar treaty for nearly 100 
years. The Panama canal is built on 
American territory at the expense of 
$400,000,000 of our money. It is as 
much ours to control as would be a 
canal built across the state of Utah. 
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Since we purchased the canal zone and 
acquired sovereignty over it we need 
no treaty with any power. No nation 
has asked for free tolls except Great 
Britain, and she has been prompted to 
do it solely by the Canadian Pacific 
railroad, aided and abetted by our own 
transcontinental railroads. 

In his opposition to the repeal of 
free tolls, Senator Chamberlain has 
merely assumed the position of a pa- 
triotic American and an able lawyer. 
Ultimately the people will understand 
this question and will find that much of 
the rot that has been published in favor 
of high tolls came from _ interested 
sources. When that time comes, and it 
will not be far distant, there will be 
a heap of explaining to do. Roosevelt 
will have a good deal to say about 
this when he comes home and finally 
the people will understand it. 





FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 

We are advised by the press of 
Great Britain that foot and mouth dis- 
ease has again made its appearance in 
many sections of that country. These 
outbreaks are occurring in that coun- 
try with great regularity for scarcely 
a year passes now without an _ out- 
break being reported. The appear- 
ance of this disease is costing British 
farmers a great deal of money and will 
sooner or later cost that country its 
entire foreign trade in purebred stock. 
All countries have now _ temporarily 
quarantined against British stock. 
None of these outbreaks of foot and 
mouth disease in recent years have 
been accounted for and the source of 
infection remains a mystery. Let us 
suggest to the British authorities that 
the most likely source of this disease is 
the meat that is imported from the Ar- 
gentine. Foot and mouth disease pre- 
vails extensively among the cattle and 
sheep of the Argentine and there is 
every reason why it should be carried 
by the meat to the principle ports of 
Great Brita‘n. Just recently we read 
of a consignment of beef tongues that 
had been received in London showing 
unmistakable signs of having been 
taken from animals suffering with ad- 
vanced cases of foot and mouth dis- 
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ease. Infected meat can just as well 
transmit this disease as infected fod- 
der. 

Foot and mouth disease will have to 
be most carefully watched by our own 
sanitary authorities, for sooner or 
later imyported meats are’ going to 
bring it to our shores. Probably be- 
fore this we would have had it only 
for the fact this meat has so far gone 
into the large cities and has not come 
in contact with our livestock such as 
will be the case when these meats are 
distributed more generally over the 
country. Foot and mouth diseases 
would be a high price to pay for a few 
million pounds of Argentine beef. 





WHAT SERVICE MEANS. 





The Idaho experiment station has 
fed two lots of lambs at Caldwell, 
Idaho, in the last three years. The 
frst lot, when. fat,.was shipped to Port- 
land, Oregon, a distance of 477 miles. 
There was no single deck rate, so the 
freight on the 297 head was $214.00; 
cost of feed en route, $37.25; feed at 
Portland, $24.35; expense of man in 
charge, $8.90; total, $284.50. These 
lambs sold for $1,712.68. Therefore, 
the cost of marketing, including a ship- 
ment of only 477 miles, amounted to 
7 per cent of the gross income. This 
did not include any commission 
tharge. The freight alone amounted 
to 12 per cent of the gross income. In 
addition to the actual cost the shrink- 
ae on the lambs was 1,677 pounds, a 
part of which was caused by poor 
stvice, as this shipment was held at 
Umatilla, Oregon, until the feed bill 
amounted to $37.25, and the additional 
expense of the attendant was $3. This 
taused some additional shrinkage also. 

The second lot of lambs fed by this 
station was shipped a year later to 
Tacoma, Washington. This shipment 
consisted of 490 lambs. On the first 
shipment the feed bill between Cald- 
well and Portland on 297 lambs was 
$37.25. On the second shipment the 
led bill between the same points on 
0 lambs was only $5.80. The last 
shipment had a good run and cost the 





owner $34.45 less for feed and attend- 
ant. 
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But in spite of the better run the 
second shipment suffered a heavy 
loss. The Idaho station tells us that 
the cars were sanded on top of ice and 
when the lambs were loaded this ice 
melted and filled the car with slush 
so that ten lambs, worth $66.20, died 
before the shipment reached Tacoma. 
In the face of such service as this, how 
can these roads justify an increase in 
their freight rates? 





THE WOOL ESTIMATE AGAIN. 





The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers has recently published 
their estimate of the wool clip of 1913. 
The figures given show a decline in 
the 1913 crop of about 8,000,000 
pounds below that of 1912. We have 
been claiming that the decrease was 
at least 20,000,000 pounds and prob- 
ably 25,000,000. However, the Na- 
tional Wool Manufacturers now state 
that they underestimated the clip of 
1912, and that the probable decrease in 
the 1913 clip was much greater than 
8,000,000 pounds. They do not, how- 
ever, hazzard a guess as to what the 
reduction actually was. It seems to 
us that it is pretty late for the Manu- 
facturers’ Association to be correcting 
the production of 1912. 

We are of the opinion that these 
wool are comparatively 
worthless: as they are now handled. 
It seems to us that the United States 
Department of Agriculture should 
handle this subject. They estimate 
all other crops, then why not the wool 
crop? Of course, many of the figures 
given out by the Department of Ag- 
riculture have been very wide of the 
mark, but we do not know that they 
have ever been any further off than 
the of Wool 
Manufacturers. Secretary 
Houston is bringing about a better or- 
der of things in the Department of 


estimates 


National Association 


Anyway, 


Agriculture, and we anticipate that in 
the not distant future the statistics 
given out by his department will be 
more reliable. 

The wool clip of the United States 
last year was worth $56,000,000, and 
seems worthy the consideration of our 
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government. It is little short of a 
crime to allow the wool estimate to 
remain solely in the hands of dealers 
and wool manufacturers, who can, 
and probably do, twist it around to 
suit the immediate needs of the mark- 
et, regardless of the influence such ac- 
tion may have upon the wool grower. 
We hope the Department of Agricul- 
ture will take this matter over and 
handle it in the future. 


WOOL AT THE 
PANAMA EXPOSITION. 





The directors of the Panama Expo- 
sition are making a special effort to 
have a good show of wool and textiles 
at the Panama Exposition. In this 
matter they will have the full cooper- 
ation of this association. We, how- 
ever, hope that the officials of the ex- 
position will turn the entire matter of 
their domestic wool exhibit over to the 
National Wool Warehouse & Storage 
company and thereby obtain an exhibit 
that will be a real credit to the indus- 
try. A good many institutions in this 
country have wool exhibits, but with 
the exception of the one mentioned, 
they are of little value and some of 
them of no value whatever. A credit- 
able wool exhibit for the Panama Ex- 
position will cost around $6,000.00 and 
no private interest can afford such a 
sum. With the exception of the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and the men 
directly engaged in the wool trade, 
we know of no one competent to pre- 
pare and exhibit a real wool show. We 
understand that the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is preparing a wool exhibit 
patterned after the one shown by the 
National Wool Warehouse at Chicago 
last November; but, of course, even 
the government cannot hope to have 
a show equal to that of the Warehouse. 
We hope that the official of the expo- 
sition may secure the Chicago exhibit 
and then let it go at that. 





UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION. 





We are advised by The Provisioner 
that very recently inspectors of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
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try held up several thousand quarters 
of beef imported from the Argentine 
on the ground that it had been pre- 
served under the Linley process. The 
Linley process is one by which formal- 
dehyde gas, a poisonous preservative, is 
forced into the meat. The use of this 
process enables the shipment of chilled 
meat over very long distances, but un- 
der the pure food law of the United 
States the use of formalin is absolutely 
prohibited as a preservative, so far as 
our own products are concerned. Up 
to this time the government has not 
accepted imported meat that had been 
preserved in this manner. It is re- 
ported that New York agents of the 
importing companies sent protests to 
Washington, and the meat was re- 
leased, and has already passed on to 
consumption. For a long time foreign 
meat importers have been endeavoring 
to get the government to recognize 
the Linley process, but until this last 
shipment such recognition has not 
been given. 





SUCCESSFUL MEETING. 





On April 4th and 6th the Utah 
Wool Growers’ Association held a very 
successful meeting in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. It was originally intended that 
the meeting should cover but one day, 
but as the work was not completed on 
the 4th, another meeting was held on 
April 6th. Several prominent wool 
growers addressed these meetings, and 
the attendance was all that could be 
expected. On April 6th, Mr. Rich, the 
Australian wool expert, who has been 
employed by Mr. Cosgriff to introduce 
the Australian system in the United 
States, spoke at both the forenoon and 
afternoon session . Mr. Rich delivered 
a most interesting and instructive ad- 
dress that was listened to with marked 
closeness. He comes here to explain 
the Australian system of marketing 
wool and to show our growers the ad- 
vantage of adopting that system. As 
he explains it would take our growers 
years to establish as good a system if 
we waited for each individual grower 
to master it in detail. However, Mr. 
Rich clearly shows that we may adopt 
the Australian contract system and 
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have all our wool prepared by con- 
tractors next year just as it is prepared 
in Australia. In that country sheep 
are shorn by contractors and the wool 
prepared for market. The grower de- 
livers his sheep at the shed and when 
they are shorn, takes them and the 
prepared wool away. He has nothing 
to do with the shearing or packing of 
the wool. These same Australian con- 
tractors are willing to come to the 
United States and handle our wool in 
the same manner if we are willing. It 
is this system Mr. Rich is here to ex- 
plain. He will be glad to address 
woolgrower in any part of the country. 





GREAT SHEEP SHOW. 





As the 51st annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
is to meet in Salt Lake City a move- 
ment has been started by that city 
looking toward holding a-great sheep 
and wool exposition in connection with 
the wool growers’ meeting. Arrange- 
ments for this show have about been 
completed and if things pan out as 
now arranged for this will be the best 
sheep show the west has ever seen. 
In order to facilitate arrangements for 
the show the officers of the wool grow- 
ers’ association will arrange their an- 
nual meeting for November so that 
good weather may be expected and the 
exhibits moved direct from Salt Lake 
City to the International at Chicago. 
It appears to us that arrangements 
have so far progressed that there is 
no doubt but that this show will be 
pulled off and we expect to announce 
it definitely in the next few days. 





HEAVY MEAT IMPORTS. 





Those interested in importing meat 
into the United States are getting the 
industry on a sizeable basis. For the 
two weeks ending March 14th, 71,539 
quarters of beef were landed in New 
York. There also came in 20,356 car- 
casses of mutton and lamb. Most of 
this was direct from the Argentine, 
but a small portion came via London. 
Cable advices from the Argentine state 
that for the week ending March 21, 
58,000 quarters of beef and‘*9,000 car- 
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casses of mutton and lamb had left 
Buenos Ayres, destined to New York 
City. In addition to this 8,000 quart- 
ers of frozen beef have recently left 
Brisbane, Australia, destined direct to 
New York City. Statistics for March 
will undoubtedly show the heaviest im- 
ports of meat that have yet occurred, 
but we anticipate that all of the spring 
and summer months will bring a very 
large volume of meat to our shores, 
Of course, New York City has been 
unable to handle this deluge of foreign 
meats, and much of it has been shipped 
to interior points, some of it reaching 
even to Kansas City. 





DISEASED MEAT. 





The United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry has recently made an an- 
nouncement that a large percentage of 
the beef tongues being received from 
the Argentine republic are found to be 
affected with lesions of lumpy jaw. 
Such a situation merely means that 
this meat is being derived from ani- 
mals suffering from this disease, and 
the inadequate inspection of the Argen- 
tine enables them to give it a clear bill 
of health, which is recognized by our 
government, and thus the meat is 
passed on to the public for consump- 
tion. 





FOREIGN WOOL DEGENERAT-: 
ING. 





For a long time Australian wool has 
held the premier position in the man- 
ner in which the clips are prepared for 
the market. In past days the wool of 
Australia has largely been produced on 
the very large ranches and the owners 
devoted great care to see that it was 
prepared for the market in the most ap- 
proved manner. However, as the larger 
stations are being divided up, and the 
sheep pass into the hands of men who 
own but a few hundred head, there is 
a very pronounced tendency to handle 
the wool in a more careless mannet. 
We have a report before us that indi- 
cates that each year these small clips 
are being sent to the market in no bet 
ter form than that which obtains with 
American clips. 
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A SYSTEM OF MARKING SHEEP. 


“Each ear of a sheep as it faces you 
presents two edges, an outer edge and 
an inner edge, on which holes can be 
punched in suitable positions to iden- 
tify the sheep. As my flock is small, 
and simplicity is advisable, I do not 
find it necessary to distinguish more 
than two punch-places on the edge of 
the ear; one as high up as possible, the 
other as low down as possible. This 
gives us eight well marked places 
where holes can be punched. The 
shepherd is supplied with the accom- 
panying diagram representing a 
sheep's head looking at him, and the 
punch-places are marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7 and 8, as shown. 


“Each sheep has a certain combina- 
tion punched in the ears as an identify- 
ing mark. By punching only one hole 
in the proper place, we identify eight 
sheep. By punching two holes (for 
example, punch 1 and 2; 1 and 3; 1 and 
4-5 and 8; and so on), we can identify 
2%sheep. By not limiting ourselves to 
any particular number of holes to be 
punched, we have the possibility of 
identifying 256 sheep. This being am- 
ply sufficient for any purpose, I have 
not found it necessary to distinguish 
more than two punch-holes on the 
edge of each ear. I formerly tried three, 
one at the top, on at the bottom and 
one in the middle, but I found that 
my shepherd could not handle the 
system successfully, for it was often 
difficult to know whether a_ hole 
punched in the middle was intended to 
be above or below. 

“For two years we have disting- 
tished only two places on the edge of 
tach ear. This has turned out to be 
perfectly satisfactory, for we can never 
Mistake the upper hole for the lower, 
or vice versa. 

“Given eight punch-places, as shown 
above, we can, by combinational punch- 
ing, identify 256 sheep, as fol- 


lows : 

Total sheep identified by 0 hole........ 1 
Total sheep identified by 1 hole........ 8 
Total sheep identified by 2 hole........ 28 
Total sheep identified by 3 hole..:..... 56 
Total sheep identified by 4 hole ....... 70 
Total sheep identified by 5 hole ....... 56 
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Total sheep identified by 6 hole 
Total sheep identified by 7 hole........ g 
Total sheep identified by 8 hole 


Total sheep identified by 8 holes or less. .256 

“For the purpose of identifying sheep 
that have lost their collars (1 provide 
each sheep with a leather collar con- 
taining a metal plate riveted to it, bear- 
the name of the sheep), I have an in- 
dex to the punch marks, and against 
the punch-mark I record the name of 
the sheep that bears that identifying 
mark. When a sheep dies, or is killed 
or sold, I scratch out the name of that 
sheep and give its punch-mark to an- 
other, so that during the two years that 
have elapsed since the adoption of the 
above system, I have only found it 





necessary to use 31 combinations out of 
a possible 256. I only mark these sheep 
that are kept; those that are to be sold 
are left unmarked.” 


In practice, this combination of 
punch marks its triplicated; that is, it 
is applied to white ewes, black ewes 
and rams, as there could be no possi- 
ble confusion by having the same num- 
ber used on both a white ewe and a 
black ewe. In this way, the number 
of positions which it is necessary to 
punch has been kept down. The use of 
collars on the sheep has now been 
abandoned, as the punch holes are 
found to meet every requirement of 
identification. 

—Journal of Heredity. 
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FEEDING WESTERN LAMBS. 





Bulletin 115 University of Missouri. 





Corn is the basal ration of all feed- 
ing operations in the middle west 
states, but the high average value of 
corn and hay in late years has led to 
efforts for increasing the efficiency of 
corn for fattening animals. The addi- 
tion of a nitrogenous supplement to 
the corn has proven a good practice 
in many cases. This trial was made to 
study the results of the addition of 
one part linseed oil meal to six parts 
of shelled corn by weight as compared 
to a ration of corn. Clover hay was 
used as a roughness in both lots. 
Both lots of yearlings showed a keen, 
healthy appetite throughout the ex- 
periment. Neither lot was off feed at 
any time. Table I shows the results 
of this trial. 

TABLE I. SHELLED CORN AND CLOVER 
HAY VS. SHELLED CORN, LINSEED 
OIL MEAL AND CLOVER HAY. 

Lot Il Lot III 


Shelled Shelled corn 
corn linseed oil 


and meal and 
clover clover 
hay hay 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Average initial weight .. 78.15 78.75 
Average final weight .... 101.25 103.50 
Average total gains ..... 23.10 24.75 
Average daily rations— 
WE el ecru sceees 1.23 1.23 
BR Te esr a 1.72 1.75 
Feed per 100 lbs. gain— 
NN Pi i cok 524.89 490.70 
BOR s. Geinisin uses webs 730.73 703.43 
Cost of 100 lbs. gain, with 
corn at 40c per bushel, 
hay at $10 per ton, lin- 
seed meal at $32 per 
WO ss cic yd vy bce keene $7.402  $7.632 
Average profit per head. §$ .630 §$ 572 
Dressing, per cent ...... 52.2 50.5 


The above table shows that the two 
lots consumed on an average, the same 
amount of grain per head, and that the 
lot receiving the linseed oil meal in 
connection with the shelled corn ate a 
little more hay, but the difference is 
so small that it would have very little 
effect on the results, hence the advan- 
tage of 1.65 Ibs. total gain per head 
can be attributed to the linseed oil 
cake. 


Both lots sold for the same price, 
$6.35 per hundred pounds at the Na- 
tional stock yards. The carcasses of 


Sic einen han tT im it ght Gin te laa it tin ia ne im 
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both lots were graded as good, though 
ranked in the order of their selling 
value. _Lot II was placed above Lot 
III. 

The table also shows that one hun- 
dred pounds of gain required less 
grain and hay where linseed oil meal 
was added to the corn ration. The 
economy of feeding linseed oil meal 
will depend upon the cost of the hay, 
the oil cake and the corn. 





SHELLED CORN AND CLOVER 
HAY VS. SHELLED CORN, COT- 
TONSEED MEAL AND 
CLOVER HAY. 





Cottonseed meal is a_ nitrogenous 
supplement which has come into com- 
mon use in recent years and among 
sheep and cattle feeders. It is less ex- 
pensive than linseed oil meal in most 
cases. This trial was conducted to de- 
termine as far as it was possible the 
economy of feeding a grain ration of 
six parts shelled corn and one part 
cottonseed meal by weight as com- 
pared with shelled corn. Both lots re- 
ceived clover hay as a roughness. The 
results of this trial are shown in 
Table II. 

TABLE Il. SHELLED CORN AND CLOVER 

HAY VS. CLOVER HAY, SHELLED 

CORN AND COTTONSEED MEAL. 


Lot Il Lot IV 
Shelled Shelled corn 
corn cottonseed 
and meal and 
clover clover 
hay. hay. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Average initial weight .. 78.15 78.25 
Average final weight .... 101.25 102.00 
Average total gains ..... 23.10 23.75 
Average daily rations— 
RR set er 1.23 1.23 
SPR 1.72 1.81 
Feed per 100 lbs. gain— 
SING SiS. UbA sas eleree-e «4,89 511.15 
MU oa ud cube wees o's snip 730.73 747.57 
Cost of 100 lbs. gain, with 
corn at 40c per bushel, 
hay at $10 per ton cot- 
tonseed meal at $28... $7.402 $7.888 
Average cost of feed per 
he owiehe bose ames $1.730 $1.873 
Average selling price per 
head, Columbia ....... $5.681 $5.759 
Average profit per head.. $ .630 $ .561 
Dressing, per cent ...... 52.2 50.2 


Both of the above lots of yearlings 
ate well and were not off feed at any 
time during this trial. The amount of 
grain consumed by each lot was practi- 
cally the same, though the lot receiv- 
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ing the cottonseed meal consumed a 
little more hay. This lot also made 
slightly better gains. The lot receiv- 
ing the cotton seed meal required 13.78 
pounds less grain and 16.84 pounds 
more hay per hundred pounds gain. 


The yearlings of Lot IV were not in 
quite as good condition as those of 
Lot II at the end of the ninety-day 
feeding period. They made a little 
greater gain, but seemed to use their 
feed for growing rather than fatten- 
ing. This lot sold for 5 cents less per 
hundred pounds than did Lot II. 

The carcasses of the two lots were 
both graded good, but in the order of 
their selling value, Lot II ranked above 
Lot IV. 


The economy of adding cottonseed 
meal to a ration of shelled corn was de- 
pendent on the price of the corn, hay, 
and cottonseed meal. 





SHELLED CORN, LINSEED 
MEAL AND CLOVER HAY VS. 
SHELLED CORN, COTTON- 
SEED MEAL AND CLOVER 
HAY. 





The relative value of linseed oil 
meal as compared with cottonseed meal 
as a nitrogenous supplement is a 
much discussed question. It is one 
of the objects of this experiment to 
gather data and to study the relative 
effects of these two supplements for 
fattening western yearlings. The re- 
sults are shown in Table III. It should 
be borne in mind that these results 
cover only one years work with forty 


sheep. 
TABLE III. SHELLED CORN, LINSEED 
OIL MEAL AND CLOVER HAY VS. 


SHELLED CORN, COTTONSEED 
MEAL AND CLOVER HAY. 


Lot III Lot IV 

Shelled Shelled 

corn, corm 

linseed cottonseed 

oil meal meal and 

and clover clover 

hay. hay. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Average initial weight... 78.75 78.25 

Average final weight..... 103 5 (102.00 

Average total gains...... 24.75 23.75 
Average daily rations—. 

MN 6 eos sls 04a 08s 1.23 1.23 

WOOT in Fis ash V5 5's Hic © 1.75 1.81 
Feed per 100 lbs. gain— 

AS Oe Oak tvs ae 5 490.70 511.15 

J aig Se Ree Are Fee Ee 703.43 747.57 
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Cost of 100 tos. gain, with 
corn at 40c per bushel, 
hay at $10 per ton, cot- 
tonseed meal $28 per 
ton, linseed oil meal at 


SBS. DOP: OW : sik vice Kew $7.632 $7.888 


Average profit per head..$ .572 $ .561 
Dressing per cent ....... 50.5% 50.2% 
Throughout this particular experi- 


ment the linseed oil meal proved the 
more efficient supplement. The yearl- 
ings of this lot required less grain and 
hay per hundred pounds gain, and 
made a greater gain than did the lot 
which received the cottonseed meal, 
The carcasses of both lots were graded 
goods, but Lot III ranked above Lot 
IV on the basis of their selling value. 





SHELLED CORN AND CLOVER 
HAY VS. SHELLED CORN 
AND TIMOTHY HAY. 





The importance of clover as a hay 
crop in Missouri is increasing rapidly. 
This crop has the advantage of being 
much superior to timothy from the 
standpoint of maintaining soil fertility. 
From the standpoint of the stock feeder 
it also ranks above timothy, as it con- 
tains more protein than timothy hay; 
hence, when fed it will reduce the 
amount of commercial nitrogenous con- 
centrates that need to be purchased in 
order to balance a ration of shelled 
ccrn. These two lots of yearlings were 
fed to illustrate the effect of these two 
roughnesses as a feed for fattening 
western yearlings. Table IV _ shows 
the results obtained from this trial. 
TABLE IV. SHELLED CORN AND TIM: 

OTHY HAY VS. SHELLED CORN AND 

CLOVER HAY. 


Lot I Lot Il 

Shelled Shelled 

corn corn 

and and 

timothy clover 

hay. hay. 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Average initial weight... 77.8 78.15 

Average final weight .... 87.7 101.25 

Average total gains ..... 20.9 23.10 
Average daily rations— 

MME As Dace eos a 1.17 1.23 

WN feild Nd id vinta woe 1.40 1.72 
Feed per 100 lbs. gain— 

REE) eo cece weea ee 549.28 524.89 
UN? ns Sirk alhae > sand, scugcelar bese a 660.28 730.73 
Coct of 100 lbs. gain, with 

corn at 40c per bushel, 

and hay at $10 per ton. $7.514 $7,402 
Average profit per head. $0.514 $0.630 
Dressing per cent ...... 49.6 52.2 


Lot I which received timothy hay 
did not eat their hay well. They mussed 
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over and wasted more of it than did 
Lot Il. 
wards the latter part of the experiment. 
It required more care and attention to 
keep the timothy hay lot from going 
“off feed“ than it did with the lot re- 
ceiving clover hay; however, by care- 
ful feeding, neither lot were “off feed” 
at any time during this experiment. 


This was especially true to- 


Clover hay proved to be a superior 
roughness to the timothy hay in every 
Lot II required 
less grain though a little more hay was 
consumed per hundred pounds gain. 
The cost of one hundred pounds gain is 
in favor of the lots receiving the clover 
hay. The yearlings in Lot II were in 
better condition and sold for fifteen 
cents per hundred pounds more than 
did the yearlings which received tim- 
othy hay. 


way during this trial. 


The difference in the condition of 
flesh was especially noticeable in the 
carcasses. Thé backs and ribs of the 
carcasses of Lot I which received the 
timothy hay lacked a shading of fat 
which the butchers like to see. The 
caul and kidney fat was very light and 
the carcasses of the timothy hay lot 
were graded medium. They ranked 
last of all the seven lots. The carcasses 
of Lot II were graded good. They 
had sufficient kidney and caul fat, and 
the back and ribs were well shaded 
with fat. 





SHELLED CORN AND CLOVER 
HAY VS. SHELLED CORN, CORN 
SILAGE AND CLOVER HAY. 





The high price of hay and the lack 
of an efficient means of utilizng corn- 
stalks has led to the more general use 
of corn silage as a feed for meat pro- 
ducing animals. The results of ex- 
perimental feeding and the opinion of 
practical feeders agree that corn sil- 
age fed alone as a roughness is not 
as satisfactory as when left in con- 
nection with hay. In order to obtain 
some accurate data as to the relative 
value of corn silage and clover hay as 
compared with clover hay alone, as a 
toughness for fattening yearlings, the 
Missouri Experiment Station fed two 
lots of yearlings on the above named 


roughnesses. The results are recorded 
in Table V. 
TABLE V. SHELLED CORN AND 


CLOVER HAY VS. SHELLED CORN, 
CLOVER HAY AND CORN 


SILAGE. 
Lot V 
Lot Il Shelled 
Shelled corn, 
corn and clover hay 
clover and corn 
hay. silage. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Average initial weight... 78.15 78.35 
Average final weight....101.25 105.00 
Average total gains...... 23:10 26.65 
Average daily rations— 
CER. ena oe eae ke 1.23 1.23 
BOI oa rele toate splotets 1.72 1.33 
BUGS eid. bi ret aes 80 
Feed per 100 lbs. gain— 
PM en. ait ne Sandlot 524.89 455.72 
RET hictloui Gs iia keane ss 730.73 489.11 
Ea ey ne 278.61 
Cost of 100 lbs. gain, with 
corn at 40c per bushel, 
hay at $10 per ton, silage 
at $3.50 per ton........ $7.402 $6.187 
Average cost of feed per 
OD |. iat wiicie ck 2s ieaehen $1.730 $1.644 
Average profit per head.$ .630 $ .902 
Dressing per cent ....... 52.2% 49.7% 


The corn silage used in this trial 
was grown on land that averaged 
forty-five to fifty bushels of corn to 
the acre. Lot II consumed on the 
average .39 pounds more hay per head 
per day than did the lot receiving 
clover hay and corn silage. The .80 
pounds of corn silage eaten by Lot V 
was equivalent to the .39 pounds of 
additional hay which Lot II consumed 
as compared with Lot V. That is, it 
required approximately two pounds of 
corn silage to replace one pound of 
clover hay. 

The corn silage lot made a greater 
gain than did the clover hay lot. The 
two lots sold for the same price per 
hundred pounds live weight. The 
shrink in shipping was slightly more 
with the lot receiving corn silage. Un- 
der the heading of “Feed per hundred 
pounds gain,” 278.61 pounds of corn 
silage was equivalent to 69.17 pounds 
of shelled corn, and 241.62 pounds of 
clover hay in producing gains. Fig- 
uring the replacement value of corn 
silage on the above figures and valu- 
ing corn at forty cents per bushel, and 
clover hay at $10.00 per ton, one ton 
of corn silage is worth $11.23 in this 
specific trial. 

The carcasses in both lots were 
graded good. However, when placed 
according to their selling value, the 
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silage-fed lot (Lot V) was ranked 
above Lot II. 

The silage fed in this experiment 
was of good quality. It is generally 
dangerous to feed mouldy silage - to 
sheep. In general, the bad results 
from feeding silage to sheep have been 
due to mouldy and sour silage. Silage 
of poor quality cannot be recommended 
as a sheep feed. Even with good qual- 
ity silage, the feeder should be very 
careful to pick out any mouldy spots 
which sometimes occur in good silage. 





REGULAR FEEDING VS. SELF- 
FEEDERS. 





The high cost and difficulty of ob- 
taining satisfactory farm help have 
prevented many from feeding: sheep. 
To determine whether the self-feeder 
might be used in solving the help prob- 
lem, Lot VI was fed grain by means 
of a self-feeder during the last eight 
weeks of the trial. A V-shaped hop- 
per was constructed above the ten- 
inch grain trough so arranged. that 
the shelled corn would feed down into 
the grain trough. This lot was handled 
in exactly the same manner as all the 
other lots for the first six weeks, i. e., 
they were started on corn gradually 
and three weeks were spent in get- 
ting them onto full fed. They were 
then carried along in the usual way 
until the end of the sixth week. Dur- 
ing the remaining eight weeks, this lot 
received their grain from a self-feeder, 
fresh grain being put in the feeder 
every four or five days. Table. Vi 
shows the value of a self-feeder as 
compared with hand feeding. 





TABLE VI. REGULAR FBHEDING VS. 
SELF-FEEDING. 
Lot Il Lot VI 
Shelled Shelled 
corn and corn and 
clover hay. clover hay. 
Sei Regular 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Average initial weight... 78.15 77.95 
Average final weight..... 101.25 102.00 
Average total gains...... 23.10 24.05 
Average dainly rations— 
RAT SS aehtey fe 1.23 1.55 
WO 22. sotatesnen ees 1.72 1.38 
Feed per 100 lbs. gain— 
oo RERED pt eee ee 524.89 637.42 
BP 23 shciis 22 tise: s 730.73 564.86 
Cost of 100 Ibs. gain, with 
corn at 40c per bushel 
and hay at $10 per ton.$7.402 $7.377 
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Average cost of feed per 


Rs. hiv pe a hen bad ate $1.730 $1.688 
Average profit per head. .$ .630 $ .47 
Dressing per cent....... 52.2% 49.8% 


It can be seen in this table that the 
lot fed by means of a self-feeder con- 
sumed 26 per cent more corn and 19 
per cent Igss hay per hundred pounds 
gain in live weight. It required 112.53 
pounds, or two bushels more corn per 
hundred, pounds gain for the lot which 
was fed by means of a self-feeder as 
compared with the lot fed in the usual 
manner. 

The yearlings of Lot VI, fattened 
on a “self-feeder,” were in better con- 
dition at the end of the ninety-eight- 
day feeding period, and sold for five 
cents more per hundred pounds. Their 
carcasses were graded prime, and 
ranked the best of all seven lots. 

The cost of one hundred pounds 
gain with corn at forty cents per 
bushel and hay at $10 per ton was 
three cents less with the self-fed lot 
than with the lot fed by the usual 
method. With fifty-cent corn and ten- 
dollar hay, the cost of one hundred 
pounds gain is sixteen cents more in 
the lot with the self-feeder. Feeding 
by means of a self-feeder has some ob- 
jections. Sheep are dainty eaters and 
do not like grain that has been musséd 
over. The feeder should vary the 
amount of feed given according to the 
weather conditions and the genral con- 
ditions of the sheep. The advantage 
of a self-feeder, even at a low price of 
corn is small, as it will be found 
necessary to feed by hand the first five 
or six weeks of the feeding period in 
order to accustom sheep to a full feed 
of grain before them all the time. The 
successful feeder always spends con- 
siderable time with the sheep to see 
that every individual is doing well. If 
any should require his attention it can 
be looked after immediately. When a 
self-feeder is used one will not so read- 
ily notice the sheep that are “off feed.” 





BARN FEEDING VS. OPEN LOT 
FEEDING. 





South of Missouri and in the dry 
climates of the west open lot feeding 
is a common practice. In the southern 
part of Missouri cattle are sometimes 
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fed in the open with only such shelter 
as is afforded by bluffs and thickets 
of trees. The success of feeding in the 
open is directly dependent on the sea- 
son. The temperature of Missouri 
during an average winter would not 
seriously interfere with open lot feed- 
ing, but the rains and snows common 
during our winter season makes this 
practice an unprofitable one. The re- 
sults of indoor feeding as compared 
with open lot feeding can be seen in 
Table VII. 


TABLE VII. BARN FEEDING VS. OPEN 
LOT FEEDING. 

Lot Il Lot VII 

Shelled Shelled 

corn and corn and 

clover hay clover hay 

in barn in open 

lot 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Average initial weight... 78.15 78.0 

Average final weight... .101.25 97.6 

Average total gains..... 23.10 19.6 
Average daily rations— 

MI 2 So a ciete sie’ ws 1.23 1.23 

MEL. (pin wdigmegw deg os 1.72 1.77 
Feed per 100 lbs. gain— 

MN oe ve cu bese 524.89 887.50 

Ne is iwivsiocids 3% 730.73 617.09 

Average cost of feed per 

WO fee opiates vc cee ee b's $1.730 $1.733 

Average profit per aead..$ .630 $ 335 

Dressing per cent....... 52.2% 50.6% 


The yearlings fed in the open lot 
received the same amount of grain and 
consumed a little more hay than did 
those fed in the barn. The total gains 
made by the yearlings fed in the barn 
averaged three and one-half pounds per 
head more than those fed outside. The 
barn-fed lot required 362.61 pounds, or 
6.4 bushels less corn per hundred 
pounds gain than did the lot which 
was fed in the open. The cost of one 
hundred pounds gain in Lot VII was 
$2.02 greater than the same amount 
gained in Lot II with corn at forty 
cents per bushel, and hay at $10 per 
ton. 

This is the result of only one trial. 
However it is sufficient to indicate that 
under average weather conditions 
which prevail in Missouri one must 
have barns or sheds which will pro- 
tect the sheep from rains and snow in 
order to make sheep feeding profitable. 
When a sheep’s fleece becomes thor- 
oughly soaked, it will require four or 
five days for it to dry out. There is 
always great danger of pneumonia, 
colds and other attendant difficulties 
under these conditions. 
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Summary. 

1. In this experiment feeds were 
figured at the following prices: Hay, 
$10 per ton; corn silage, $3.50 per ton; 
corn, 40 cents per bushel; linseed oil 
meal, $32 per ton; cottonseed meal, $28 
per ton. 

2. At the above prices a ration of 
shelled corn, clover hay, and corn sil- 
age was the most economical. 

3. The ration of shelled corn and 
clover hay ranked second as an econo- 
mical feed for yearling sheep. 

4. As the price of corn and hay in- 
creases, it will be found economical to 
add a nitrogenous supplement. In 
these trials linseed oil cake was super- 
ior to cottonseed meal. 

5. Clover hay proved to be greatly 
superior to timothy hay as a roughness 
for fattening western yearling sheep 
with shelled corn as the grain ration. 

6. The lot fed in the open required 
6.4 bushels more corn for each one 
hundred pounds gain, than did the lot 
fed on the same ration in the barn. 
Feeding sheep in an open lot without 
shelter from the rains and 
snows is undoubtedly a poor practice. 

During the ninety-eight days of this 
feeding trial, fifty-one days were clear, 
twenty-nine days were cloudy or partly 
cloudy and the other eighteen days it 
either rained or snowed. The max- 
imum temperature was seventy de- 
grees which occurred in the second 
week in January. The minimum was 
eight degrees which occured the sec- 
ond week in February. The average 
range of temperature for most weeks 
varied from twenty to forty-five de- 
grees. 


winter 





LIMITED LIABILITY. 





Protests against continued inclusion 
ir livestock shipping contracts of the 
Limited Liability clause, have been 
filed with the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission by the National Livestock 
Exchange, the Texas Cattle Raisers’ 
Association, and the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, and a hearing 
will take place at Chicago during 
April. So far the railroad managers 
have shown no disposition to make 
concessions in this matter. J. E. P. 
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Can Profit by Modem System 


“AS IT IS DONE IN AUSTRALIA”. 


As previously announced Mr. Rich 
of Australia is now in Salt Lake City 
to explain the system of handling wool 
in Australia. He thas made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The need of reform here is so great 
and the possibilities are, by the same 
token, so wonderful that I could not 
resist taking up this new work when 
the opportunity presented itself. 

I am here only to explain. Please 
let there be no misunderstanding re- 
garding that. Arrangements have 
been made for me to go from place 
to place throughout the entire inter- 
mountain wool growing sections and 
explain to those who care to hear all 
of the details of the Australian sys- 
tem. 

What is the system? 

I can only outline it briefly at this 
time, and give you the proper idea 
of the principal elements that enter 
into the Australian methods of shear- 
ing and marketing wool. I shall have 
to start with the erection of the shear- 
ing sheds. 

For Contract System. 

Nearly all of the shearing in Austra- 
lia is done by shearing contractors, 
who clip for so much per head. This 
contract system has developed scores 
of organizations of expert shearing 
crews and has reduced the shearing 
to an exact science. 

The Australian flockmaster works 
for a clean, high grade clip of wool 
from the moment he begins to prepare 
for the shearing. His drive to the 
central shearing shed is made in easy 
Stages, so as not to overheat the flock. 
This brings his sheep to the shearing 
shed with cleaner wool than would be 
possible if he drove hurriedly, thereby 
forcing excessive yolk up into the 
wool, where it catches and holds the 
dirt and dust stirred by the moving 
Sheep. Upon arrival at the shearing 
Shed the sheep are run into what is 
known as the “sweating” pens, where 
they are held over night under condi- 
tions that starts the yolk up into the 
fleece in just the right quantity. 


(By W, T. 


Down to System. 

The shearing sheds are splendidly 
built and are mostly in the form of a 
T. The sheep of but one flockmaster 
are handled in the establishment at 
any one time. The flock is driven 
from the mustering pens to the sweat- 
ing pens and then to the feeding pens, 
where they are segregated—the ewes, 
rams, hoggets and weathers going into 
separate pens. 

From these pens they go to the 
catching pens. These are pens ar- 
ranged down the sides of the center of 
the building, and before each pen 
stands the man who does the shear- 


RICH) 


he is branded and counted and sent 
on his way to the rest of the flock. 

Meanwhile, some very interesting 
things have been happening back in the 
main room. The shearer first clips 
the belly wool. The instant it falls to 
the floor—and that floor is as clean as 
a library table top—it is quickly but 
carefully gathered up and thrown into 
a basket provided for belly wool. The 
same process is performed with the 
hocks. These are inferior classes of 
wool and are kept separate. 

Handled by Expert. 

Then comes the main fleece, and it 

comes off in one piece. As it drops 

















ing. The sheep are put into individual 
catching pens to obviate the custom 
practiced by so many shearers in crews 
not properly organized, of rushing 
about among the sheep to try and se- 
cure the easiest sheep to shear. This 
excites the sheep and keeps the shear- 
ing place in a constant turmoil. Un- 
der the Australian system of catch- 
ing pens, each shearer knows exactly 
what sheep he is to clip and he pro- 
ceeds with his work accordingly. 
The moment a sheep is shorn he is 
rushed through a chute that leads 
down under the shearing shed floor, 
and thence into counting pens, where 
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75,000 Pounds of Australian Baled Wool Moved by Traction Engine. 


to the floor a boy who is expert in 
handling fleeces picks it up in such a 
way that it is not broken or greatly 
disturbed and spreads it on one of the 
rolling tables. The instant the shear- 
ing of a sheep has been completed and 
the sheep sent down under the build- 
ing, a boy sweeps up the space in 
which the shearer has worked and the 
latter is ready for another. 

From the shearer the wool is taken 
direct to men known as skirters and 
rollers. Here the fleeces are spread 
out and skirted—or, in other words, 
trimmed of those portions which are 
not desirable of retention with the en- 
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tire fleece. Each portion trimmed off 
goes into a certain basket and is kept 
separate. After the fleeces have been 
rolled and skirted they go to the wool 
classer’s table. This man is. one of the 
most important employees of a shear- 
ing organization. Under his eye is 
classed all the wool that goes through 
the shearing station. He is lightning 
quick with his judgment. Not only 
must he class all the main fleeces, but 
he also supervises the classification 
of the inferior portions of the fleeces. 


Grading and Choosing. 


And right here it might be well to 
explain the distinction, as understood 
in Australia, between the classing and 
grading of wool. 

Grading is the placing of whole 
fleeces into different grades, accord- 
ing to their indications of breed and 
quality, while classing is the placing 
of skirted fleeces into different classes 
according to their length, quality, 
soundness, condition and tint. 

From the classer’s table the fleeces 
go into different bins. The classer’s 
table is always clean, as he works 
with tremendous rapidity and must 
make no mistakes. ; 

The men who assist him by classing 
the poorer parts of the fleeces all de- 
posit their work in baskets from which 
they are later taken to be pressed by 
the baler. This is an ingenious ma- 
chine that bales the wool in a wonder- 
fully rapid and precise manner. Then 
the bales are branded and sent through 
to the shipping platform outside the 
shearing station. The art of classing 
wool and supervising its baling and 
pressing calls for keen judgment. The 
moment the last of one flockmaster’s 
sheep is shorn, word is sent to the 
superintendent of the shearing station 
and the work begins at once of clear- 
ing away every vestige of the clip just 
finished. When all of the shearing 
operations have been completed on a 
flock of sheep, the shearing station is 
as clean as a ballroom floor from one 
end to the other. 

Those portions of each fleece which 
are apt to carry burrs and other for- 
eign matter which adheres to wool, 
are picked clean by hand. 
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Careful in All Things. 

The method of handling the fleeces 
so that they are not broken is pretty 
nearly perfection. In the pressing and 
baling, the fleeces are so laid that they 
retain their form and as each bale 
comes out to the shipping department 
it is marked as to quality and grade 
and with the owner’s name. 

From the shipping platform the 
owner carts away his wool to a rail- 
road depot or makes whatever other 
disposition of it that best suits his pur- 
pose or convenience for the time be- 
ing. The only hands through which 
his wool will pass, however, before 
reaching the manufacturer, is that of 
the wool broker. There is no expen- 
sive, profit-taking middle man in the 
Australian system. The wool brokers 
sell on a commission and the wool 
broking establishments are wonderful 
institutions in Australia and New Zea- 
land. They have perfected a system 
for the expeditious handling of the 
wool that accomplishes the work of 
getting the wool from the grower to 
the manufacturer in a minimum period 
and at a minimum expense. 

The secret of the success of the sys- 
tem lies almost wholly, of course, in 
the proper preparation of the wool for 
market, at its source. You see, the 
work of separating the wool into its 
different classes has already been done 
and the manufacturer by inspecting 
samples of each class knows exactly 
what he is buying. The main portion 
of the fleeces or in other words the 
best of each fleece—brings the price 
such wool can always command when 
it is segregated. The first and second 
pieces, the necks, the belly wool; the 
hocks and other wool of a lower grade 
bring lower prices, of course, but 
the higher price of the best of the 
fleeces predominates. 

Or let me illustrate it this way— 
the bulk of the fleece of a sheep is 
high-grade wool that should bring 
anywhere from 24 to 28 cents a pound. 
The poorer portions of the fleece bring 
from 16 to 18 cents. When wool is 
properly shorn and prepared for mar- 
ket, the high-grade portions of each 
fleece are segregated and the grower 
therefore receives from 24 to 28 cents 
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a pound for the greater portion of his 


wool. This is the case in Australia, 
remember, and not in your western 
states here. 

Intermountain sheepmen, on the 


contrary, receive the lower price of 
from 16 to 18 cents a pound for their 
wool, because the fleeces are poorly 
clipped to begin with; they are neither 
skirted, classed or picked; they are 
thrown promiscuously into bags and 
tramped by men in heavy boots, there- 
by breaking the fleeces and perman- 
ently injuring ‘them so far as their 
market value is concerned, and finally, 
because the buyers have no means of 
knowing how much high-grade wool 
is mixed with the lower grades and 
dirty wool. These buyers average the 
good with the bad and hammer the 
price for the whole clip down to about 
the level the poorer portions of the 
clip should bring, alone, were they 
properly prepared. 

The difference is so evident and the 
superiority of the Australian system 
seems so obvious that I hesitate to 
draw further comparisons. 

Result Is Evident. 

Now, what happens in your western 
states when the wool grower has dis 
posed of his poorly clipped, ruinously 
and conglomerately packed wool to 
the middlemen at a price for the en- 
tire lot that should have been paid 
for the poorest of the clip? 

The middleman must perform the 
task of classing, skirting, picking and 
properly packing the wool, and _ this 
is work the grower should have done 
as the fleeces came from the backs of 
his sheep. The middleman’s work 
takes the profit that belongs to the 
grower. 

Can the Australian system be adop 
ted on short notice in the intermoun- 
tain states, and at small expense? 

Yes—beyond any question. 

I am here primarily to explain agai 
and again wherever and whenever 
sheepmen will listen, the details of the 
Australian methods. not here 
to organize districts or put into oper 
ation from an administrative stand 
point any portion of the Australian 
system. But in the three months I 
have been preparing myself for my 
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work here for Mr. Cosgriff, I have 
gathered together plans, contractors’ 
specifications, equipment, data and 
everything else pertaining to the erec- 
tion of completely equipped shearing 
stations. I can and will turn these 
plans and data over to the sheepmen 
of any and all sections who get to- 
gether and form districts and decide 
to put up central shearing stations and 
adopt the Australian system. 

Under Mr. Cosgriff’s instructions I 
have gone even further. I have the 
pledged word of one of the biggest of 
the Australian shearing contractors 
that if the western wool men decide 
to adopt the system, he will send to 
this country next year any number of 
expert shearing crews desired, and at 
regular contract prices he will perform 
the shearing, skirting, picking, class- 
ing, pressing and baling operations 
here that he performs in the Australian 
shearing sheds. 

Not only -have I this contractor’s 
word that he will do this, but he has 
permitted me to name the individual 
men who will comprise his shearing 
teams, and I scoured Australia to find 
the best in each class of workmen. 
They are all under pledge to come if 
they are wanted. 

In other words, in the next nine 
months Utah wool growers and neigh- 
boring sheep men can adopt and put 
into perfect operation a system of 
shearing and preparing wool for mar- 
ket that has cost at least three other 
great wool countries twenty and thirty 
years of long, tedious and expensive 
experimenting. 

Means Better Price. 

If wool growers can be made to see 
this—if I can explain it to them lucidly 
that the advantages are immediately 
and forcibly apparent—there is no rea- 
§on in the world why they cannot se- 
ture a better price. 

With wool on the free list western 
wool men can adopt the Australian 
system and go into any market in the 
world with their product and command 
the top prices. 

They can eliminate the middleman 
and his profit. 

They can put the wool industry of 
their individual states and of the west- 
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ern wool country as a whole fifty years 
ahead of the standard at which it ex- 
ists today. 

I am to speak at many meetings of 
wool growers the next few months and 
the ideas I have given you in skeleton 
form here will be elaborated upon and 
illustrated with many plans and charts 
and other aids to a graphic apprecia- 
tion of the Australian system.” 





FEEDERS MOVING. 





At the beginning of April sheep 
house traders were decidedly optimistic 
in their views regarding market pros- 
pects, however, few sheep or lambs 
went on feed late, while last year sec- 
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llth, at 2034 cents. So far as we have 
learned this is the highest price paid 
in Utah. The wool went to Judd and 
Root. 

It is reported that the Wood Live- 
stock Co., of Spencer, Idaho, recently 
sold their entire clip of wool of some 
500,000 pounds at 18 cents. This wool 
is largely half blood and goes to the 
Cleveland Worsted company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This company will send 
their graders out to the ranch and 
grade the wool before shipment. 

It is reported that the Laramie 
Mountain Sheep Co., of Laramie, Wy- 
oming, recently sold their clip of 100,- 
000 pounds of fine wool to H. H. Ben- 
nett of Chicago at 16% cents. 





A Wool Baler Open 


ond and third feeds were numerous. 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana have been 
taking a few feeding and _ shearing 
lambs all winter, but in the aggregate 
their number is small, and they will 
be absorbed without creating a ripple 
on the market surface. The only pros- 
pective source of considerable supply 
increase is Texas, and the run of sheep 
from that quarter will be easily taken 
care of. 


J. E. P. 





WOOL SALES. 





It is reported that a clip of %4 blood 
wool sold at Cisco, Utah, on April 


Reports have it that the bulk of the 
wool in Alberta, Canada, has been 
sold to American buyers at as high as 
17 cents. This is fine wool about like 
Montana fine. 

The Davis & Williams’ company, 
Deer Lodge, Montana, are reported to 
have contracted their clip of fine wool 
at 17% cents. Eighteen cents is now 
being paid in the same section of Mon- 
tana. 





The last National. Wool Grower 
contained by far the most information 
about wool that has ever been. pub- 
lished in any single paper in this coun- 
try. 
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THE FERGUSON HOMESTEAD 
BILL. 





To provide for the disposition of 
grazing lands under the homestead 
laws, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembley, That from and after the 
passage of this act it shall be lawful 
for any person qualified to make entry 
under the homestead laws of the 
United States to make a grazing 
homestead entry for not exceeding 
six hundred and forty acres of unap- 
propriated public land, in reasonably 
compact form: Provided, however, 
That the lands so entered shall either 
be such lands as theretofore have been 
designated by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as “grazing homestead lands ;” 
or such lands as shall theretofore have 
been designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior as not being, in his opinion, 
susceptible of successful irrigation, at 
a reasonable cost, from any known 
source of water supply, as provided 
in section one of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for an enlarged home- 
stead,” approved February nineteenth, 
nineteen hundred and nine. 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized, on ap- 
plication or otherwise, to designate 
lands, the surface of which is, in his 
opinion, chiefly valuable for grazing, 
which do not contain merchantable 
timber and which are not susceptible 
of irrigation at reasonable expense 
from any known source of water sup- 
ply, as grazing land subject to entry 
under this act. 


Sec. 3. That any qualified home- 
stead entrymen may make entry un- 
der the homestead by the home- 
stead laws of lands so designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior, accord- 
ing to legal subdivisions, in areas not 
exceeding six hundred and forty acres 
subject to the provisions of this act, 
and secure title thereto by compliance 
with the terms of the homestead laws: 
Provided, That in lieu of cultivation, as 
required by the homestead laws the en- 
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tryman shall make permanent improve- 
ments upon the lands entered, tending 
to increase the value of the same for 
agricultural and stock rasing purposes 
of the value of not less than $1.25 per 
acre. And the inclosing by a sub- 
stantial fence of the land so entered, 
and discovery of water in a well or 
‘wells within the boundaries of such 
entry, shall be held to be permanent 
improvements under the terms of this 
act. 


Sec. 4. That any homestead entry- 
man of lands of the character herein 
described, who has not submitted final 
proof upon his existing entry, shall 
have the right to enter, subject to the 
provisions of this act, other lands con- 
tiguous to, or within ten miles of his 
homestead entry, which shall not, with 
the lands so already entered, owned, 
and occupied by him, exceed the ag- 
gregate of six hundred and forty acres; 
and residence continued and improve- 
ments made upon the original home- 
stead subsequent to the making of the 
additional entry, shall be accepted as 
equivalent to actual residence and im- 


. provements made upon the additional 


land so entered; but the improvements 
must equal $1.25 for each acre within 
the original and additional entries: 
Provided, That persons who have ac- 
quired title to lands of the character 
herein described under the homestead 
laws and who own and reside upon the 
lands so acquired, may, subject to the 
provisions of this act, make additional 
entry for and obtain patent to public 
lands, designated for entry under the 
provisions of this act, contiguous to 
or within ten miles of their said orig- 
inal entry, which, together with the 
area theretofore, acquired under the 
homestead laws, shall not exceed six 
hundred and forty acres, on proof of 
expenditures on account of permanent 
improvements upon the original or ad- 
ditional entry of the required amount 
reckoned on the area of both entries. 


Sec. 5. That any person who has 
made entry under the homestead laws, 
but from any cause has lost, forfeited, 
or abandoned the same, shall be en- 
titled to the benefits of this act as 
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though such former entry had not been 
made, and any person applying for a 
homestead under this act shall furnish 
the description and date of his former 
entry: Provided, That the provisions 
of this section shall not apply to any 
person whose former entry was can- 
celed for fraud. 


Sec. 6. That all entries shall be sub- 
ject to and contain a reservation to the 
United States of all the minerals and 
coal in the lands so entered and pat- 
ented, together with the right to pros- 
pect for, mine, and remove the same, 
The mineral and coal deposits in such 
lands shall be subject to disposal by 
the United States in accordance with 
the provisions of the mineral and coal 
land laws in force at the time of such 
disposal. Any person qualified to lo- 
cate and enter mineral or coal deposits, 
or having the right to mine and re- 
move the same under the laws of the 
United States, shall have the right at 
all times to enter upon the lands en- 
tered or patented, as provided by this 
act, for the purpose of prospecting 
for minerals or coal therein, upon the 
approval by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of a bond or undertaking to be 
filed with him as security for the pay- 
ment of all damages to the crops and 
improvements on such lands by rea 
son of such prospecting. Any person 
who has acquired from the United 
States the mineral or coal deposits in 
any such land, or the right to mine 
and remove the same, may re-enter and 
occupy so much of the surface thereof 
as may be required for all purposes 
reasonably incident to the mining and 
removal of the mineral or coal, upon 
payment of the damages caused thereby 
to the owner thereof, or upon giving 
a good and sufficient bond or under 
taking to be approved by the court in 
an action instituted in any competent 
court to ascertain and fix said dam- 
ages. 


Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to make 
all necessary rules and regulations in 
harmony with the provisions and pur 
poses of this act for the purpose of 
carrying the same into effect. 
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THE PUBLIC LAND QUESTION. 





As reported in the February and 
March numbers of The National Wool 
Grower, Congress has under considera- 
tion a great number of bills affecting 
the public lands of the west. Pending 
before the Public Lands Committee of 
the house is a bill to lease the public 
domain as well as homestead bills of 
all kinds and descriptions. Among the 
latter is the Mondell bill that would al- 
low the homesteader to take one sec- 
tion of first-class grazing land or two 
sections of second-class grazing land. 
Then Ferguson of New Mexico has a 
bill that allows the homesteader to 
to take one section of land and the 
assistant secretary of the interior has 
prepared a one-section homestead bill. 
All of these homestead bills require 
residence of five months each year for 
three years and a certain amount of 
improvements before title can be se- 
cured. 

The public lands committee desired 
to make some disposition of these 
land bills and to that end hearings were 
opened in Washington on March 3. 
The committee had extended an invi- 
tation to the wool growers to be pres- 
ent and present their views on these 
matters. For that purpose Thomas 
Austin and George Austin of Salt 
Lake City were present representing 
the Utah wool growers; E. O. Selway 
of Dillon, Montana, represented the 
National and Montana wool growers; 
H. C. Wood of Spencer, Idaho, and 
John Hart of Manan, Idaho and the 
secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association were also present, rep- 
resenting the sheep interests. In addi- 
tion some fifteen cattlemen from west- 
ern states, but mostly from the south- 
West, were present. Representatives 
ofthe United States Department of Ag- 
ticulture as well as representatives of 
the National Conservation Congress, 
took an active part in the hearings. 
As a result of these hearings the 
committee was given much valuable 
information that will assist it in reach- 
ing a conclusion as to any legislation 
that may be passed. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is actively in favor of a 
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lease law. The Department of Interior 
seems to favor a lease law, but they 
actively advocate the passage of a one- 
section homestead law also. It is re- 
ported that the President favors a 
lease law, but it is not probable that 
his advocacy of this measure will go 
to the extent of making it an adminis- 
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law and a one-section homestead. In ~ 
the house it is predicted that if the 
lands committee reports out a lease bill 
and a one-section homestead bill, that 
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that body would probably pass both 
measures. 

The situation in the senate is not so 
clear as many senators have not given 
the subject consideration and others, 
particularly from the west, are averse 
to extending federal jurisdiction over 
the lands now within their states. 
Some western senators oppose the 
lease bill on the grounds that it 
would. interfere with homesteaders. 
Neither does there seem to be much 
sentiment in favor of the enlarged 


homestead. However, the attitude 
of many senators may change on 
this proposition for these bills 


are so drawn that every: homesteader 
in the west who does not already own 
640 acres of land will be permitted to 
take additional lands up to that 
amount. When such bill passes the 
house and public attention is drawn to 
it, much pressure may be exerted for 
its passage, and this pressure must be 
reckoned with. Of course, should the 
President interfere in favor of any 
land legislation, the situation will be 
entirely different and his wishes will 
be carried out, but it is not now pre- 
sumed that he will do this. 

There are many factors that have 
attracted the attention of Congress and 
the country to our public lands. The 
decline in meat production is generally 
credited with being the cause of the 
high prices of meats and many feel that 
changes in our land laws might result 
in increasing this production. A con- 
siderable number of people feel that 
homesteading of the remaining public 
lands will not result to the benefit of 
either the state or nation. As there re- 
main about 323,000,000 acres of unap- 
propriated lands in our western states, 
the very great majority of which is fit 
only for grazing, some investigators 
have reached the conclusion that Con- 
gress should make some final disposi- 
tion of these lands, It is these factors 
that have caused interest in this sub- 
ject. was 

The interior department has sent 
letters to all of its land offices asking 
the opinion as to whether or not the 
land leasing bill would be desirable. 
Practically every one of these land of- 
fices.replied that a leasing bill would 
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be in the interest of the stockman, but 
would seriously cripple homesteading. 
In fact some of these land offices re- 
plied that homesteading would be at 
an end if a lease law was passed. They 
were unanimous that a _ leasing bill 
should not be passed. Then also many 
of the western commercial clubs have 
passed resolutions opposing the leas- 
ing of the public lands on the grounds 
that this would permanently turn these 
lands over to the stockmen and thus 
prevent homesteading in the future. 
As matters now stand it does not 
appear that Congress will take any 
hasty action and it may be that none of 
these land bills will pass for some time 
to come. It is inevitable, however, 
that sooner or later Congress is going 
to make some definite disposition of our 
range lands, and if the interest of our 
stockmen is to be_ protected, they 
must be prepared to meet the issue 
fairly and in a broad spirit assist 
Congress in making such disposition 
as is best for all concerned. 





NO MORE CORRIEDALE WOOL. 

In our March paper we advised our 
readers that we had some samples of 
Corriedale wool that we would send to 
those desiring it. When we made this 
statement we did not reckon with our 
host, for we received so many inquir- 
ies that our supply was exhausted in a 
few days. We are out of Corriedale, 
but can send sample of Australian fine 
wool to those desiring it. 





MACHINERY BUSY. 

The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers has again taken a cen- 
sus of the status of wool manufacturing 
enterprises and reports that machin- 
ery is now better employed than for 
several months. This report shows 
the woolen mills to be in good condi- 
tion and in -full possession of the 
American market with little to fear 
from foreign competition. The im- 
ports of goods under the new tariff 
have really been insignificant and more 
than likely will continue so . Wool 
growers need have no fear but what 
our wool manufacturers will continue 
most prosperous. 
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A USEFUL BULLETIN. 





The agricultural experiment _ station 
at Pullman, Washington has recently is- 
sued bulletin number 113 on the plant 
foods used by sheep while on their sum- 
mer mountain range. The bulletin clear- 
ly shows that sheep grazing is in no 
wise injurious to the timber growth, but 
is actually beneficial. This bulletin shows 
the bed grounds where the sheep had 
camped for several days the year pre- 
vious and these bed grounds had not 
been injured, but had shown more 
growth of vegetation than occurred on 
the adjoining land. The bulletin is ofa 
scientific nature, but it contains much 
valuable data. 





FINE WYOMING CLIP. 





To the National Wool Grower. 
Weather continues seasonable here, 
except that it is getting quite dry. Con- 
siderable wool has been contracted 
here in the last two weeks, mostly at 
about 16 cents, which is about three 
cents more than last year. Think about 
half the wool in this immediate locali- 
ty has been contracted, while I am re- 
liably informed that about forty per- 
cent in the Casper country has also 
been contracted. Bulk of the contracts 
have been made by Silberman of Chi- 
cago and Eisemann of Boston. Sheep 
are in good condition, and there is rea- 
son that the best clip ever shorn here 
should be taken this spring. Staple, 
quality and condition should he ex- 
cellent. 
ROSCOE WOOD—Wyoming. 





ADVERTISING PAYS. 





A firm having an advertisement of 
ewes in The National Wool Grower, 
writes us as follows: “Enclosed find 
check for advertisement. We are well 
satisfied with our advertising, as we 
received a great many answers.” 





A glance at the Government Labor 


tebles clearly shows that in those 
states where the range sheep industry 
is maintained, the average wages paid 
to laborers are decidedly the highest 
in the Union. 
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BEEF IN THE SOUTH. 

The average profit for a beef calf 
raised under average southern condi- 
tions is $6.81, according to experiments 
which the United States department of 
agriculture has been conducting, work- 
ing with the state of Alabama. The 
experiments have extended over three 
years with the object of learning what 
it would cost to raise beef calves to 
an age of about nine and _ one-half 
months, as well as_ to determine the 
profit in finishing these calves for the 
market during the winter months and 
sling them when about’ twelve 
months old. 





LIVE STOCK IN FRANCE. 





(Consul Walter H.:Schulz, Nantes, 
France.) 

In 1912, 106,544 cattle were export- 
ed from France and 18,969 were im- 
ported; exports in 1911 were 156,375 
and imports 24,705. According to es- 
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timates made by the inspector of agri- 
culture and published in the local 
press, there were 14,700,000 cattle in 
the country in 1912, as compared with 
14,500,000 in 1900 and 13,700,000 in 
1891. .The total is expected to reach 
15,000,000 in 1914. 

The number of sheep is decreasing, 
and it was found necessary to import 
969,775 in 1911 and 813,306 in-1912. In 
1892 there were 21,800,000 sheep in the 
tepublic; in 1905, 17,890,000; and in 
he 16,465,000. 





FROM A NEW MEXICO 
SUBSCRIBER. 

“Enclosed find $5.00 to pay my dues 
to the association and my subscription 
There isn’t a 
line in the March issue that sheepmen 
could fail to read with profit.” 





The average farm laborer of the 
United States works about ten hours 
per day, according to the report is- 
sted by the United States Agricul- 
tural Department. It is said that North 
Dakota works her laborers ten hours 
and 50 minutes per day, while in Utah 
the working hours of farm laborers is 
but nine hours per day. 
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ICS Sulphurized Rock Salt 


The phenomenal increase in the demand 
for this Salt demonstrates beyond a pos- 
sibility of a doubt that it is the most 
practicable Salt ever manufactured. 
Originated and made by the Royal Cry- 
stal Salt people, manufacturers of all 
grades of best Salt. 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Cooper’s Fluid is always the 
same. Being made uniform, 
results are uniformly good. 
It’s the one liquid dip that can 
be relied upon by Western and 
Eastern Sheepmen. 

ALWAYS READY FOR USE. SIMPLY ADD WATER. DESTROYS TICKS, SCAB AND LICE. 

ITS USE PERMITTED IN ALL OFFICIAL DIPPING FOR SHEEP SCAB. 


One Gallon makes Two-hundred Gallons for Ticks, One Gallon makes One-hundred twenty Gallons 
for Scab. Order of $10.00 or over, Freight Paid. On Sale throughout the West. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 
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ONE OF BROWNING'S PATENTS 


Send a Postal for our Catalog, 150 pages—lllustrated 


Everything for Every Sport in Every Season 
BROWNING BROS. CO., open, utan 

















There is less wool in Boston today than at any time in the past 25 years. 
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SAVING RESULTING FROM MU- 
NICIPAL SALE OF MEAT. 





(Consul George Nicolas Ifft, Nurem- 
burg, Germany.) 

A saving of $2,300,000 to the citizens 
of Nuremberg resulted from that Ger- 
man municipality's sale of meat at cost 
prices during 1913. 

Statistics recently made public show 
that the fifteen retail shops maintained 
by the city sold only 4.3 per cent of 
the meat locally consumed last year. 
Thus about 15,400 of Nuremberg’s 
358,500 population, or, in round fig- 
ures, 4,000 families, enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the city’s sales of meat at cost 


prices. The City Statistical Office, 
taking the lowest prices prevailing at 
the regular meat markets, finds that on 
an average the city sold beef at least 
4 cents, pork 3 cents, and veal 2% cents 
per pound cheaper than the regular 
butchers, the average for all meats be- 
ing about 3% cents per pound cheap- 
er. As the consumption of meat in 
Nuremberg was 130 pounds per capita, 
this means a direct saving through the 
city meat markets of something more 
than $70,000. 

The facts are that the saving to the 
people of Nuremberg was many times 
greater than that sum, and that not 
only the small fraction of the people 
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who patronized municipal meat mark- 
ets, but the entire population derived 
material benefit from the city’s action. 
The differences in price between the 
regular meat market and the city 
markets were at least double the mini- 
mum figures which the statistical office 
has used, but the main benefit was the 
keeping down of prices in the regular 
shops to the limits of normal profits. 
The statistical office does not commit 
itself on this feature of the city’s activ- 
ities; but taking into account the sud- 
den drop in the prices of meats of all 
kinds when the municipal markets 
were opened in the fall of 1912, it is 
naming a minimum figure to say that 
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all meat sold in Nuremberg in 1913 
was sold for 5 cents per pound less 
than if the municipal markets had not 
existed. Thus, instead of only 4,000 
families saving about $70,000 by reason 
of the competition of the municipal 
markets, the 90,000 families of Nurem- 
berg actually saved about $2,300,000 on 
their meat bills during the year, be- 
cause the city has gone into the busi- 
ness of retailing meat on its own ac- 
count. 





LAMBING IN IDAHO. 





Idaho advices are that March lamb- 
ing was very successful. A. J. Knol- 
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lin figures the early crop in Idaho at 
between 75,000 and _ 100,000 head 
These lambs are liable to find a good 
market, owing to the deficiency in the 
southern crop. Considerable early 
lambing was practiced in eastern Ore. 
gon, and there will be some move. 
ment from that district. 





SILAGE FOR 
MUTTON FINISHING. 





The Indiana Experiment Station has 
just concluded another demonstration 
of the efficiency of silage for mutton 
finishing. A band of the Wood Live. 
stock company’s lambs from Idaho 
were used for the experiment. They 
were put in at forty-nine pounds and 
marketed at eighty pounds. 





INCREASE OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT PRODUCTION. 
(Consul Samuel C. Reat, Calgary, Al 
* berta, Feb. 10.) 

Reports have been received by local 
grain men from different parts of the 
province and from farming districts 
with regard to the amount of fall plow. 
ing that was completed last fall, and it 
is estimated that there will be 750,00 
more acres under grain this year than 
last. There will be an increase in the 
total grain yield of about 20,000,00 
bushels, of which about 9,000,000 will 
be wheat. This increase constitutes 
only the yield of the new acreage that 
will be put under crop, without any 
consideration for what increase im 
yield may be realized on previously 
cultivated soil. 





LIVE STOCK IN GERMANY. 





The number of domestic animals in 
Germany on January 10, 1873, and De 
cember 2, 1907 and 1912, is shown in 
the following table: 

Animals. 1873 1907 1912 
Horses ... 3,352,231 4,345,047 4,516,297 
Asses and 

mules... 13,315 11,291 12,862 
Cattle ..15,776,702 20,630,544 20,158,738 
Sheep ..24,999,406 7,703,710 5,787,848 
Swine .. 7,124,088 22,146,532 21,885,075 
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WEST VIRGINIA WOOL 
GROWERS MEETING. 





Brother Sheep Breeders and Wool 

Growers: 

We missed you at our last meeting 
and are very sorry. We can not read 
this to you as your work chases you 
over hill and hollow, but you may 
be deserving of our kindest sympathy 
and you shall have it until we are posi- 
tive we are wrong. Stop a moment 
and think. Is not the present depres- 
sion in wool and sheep prices partly, 
and perhaps largely on account of these 
meetings being often forgotten by you? 

Men in other pursuits travel across 
many states to be present at a meet- 
ing to adjust prices to a _ profitable 
point above cost on perhaps the very 
thing you buy every day, yet you fail 
to be interested when the farmers try 
to do something similar, but enough 
said. With nothing but the kindest 
feelings towards all absentees, we in- 
vite you to come to our next meeting. 

The hand shake and heart to heart 
talks with detailed accounts of work 
done and experiments made in the last 
year, and most important of all, the 
results, made everyone more than glad 
they had come. 

In several instances members said 
the very trouble under discussion had 
made its first appearance in their flock 
this year. Our notes give us a 
double pleasure as we read them over 
ad we want the good to have no 
boundry. Some suggested as several 
prominent breeders were present that 
we present an elaborate program. 
While others mildly asked why not 
have some good talks on the common 
aid more general topics and troubles 
presenting themselves to the shepherd 
nearly every day. This plan seemed 
to prevail and the subject of cost per 
pound to grow, and cost per head per 
year to keep, was brought out almost 
before the secretary could take it 
down. Many said our hope lay in the 
silo, This brought out experiences in 
detail that were worth a day’s ride to 
hear. 

Now to build a silo economically and 
aso one that would keep the ensilage 
licely was given by a member who had 
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FEED AT ASHTON 


I have purchased the feeding yards at Ashton, Illinois, on the line of 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. Finest grazing, sheds for feed- 
ing hay and grain, good shearing plant. | am a practical stock- 
man and assure all who use these yards the best possible service. 


W. H. SANDERS. 
Give ASHTON YARDS a trial. 














WE GUARANTEE high 
grade workmanship and 
materials and cater onlyto those 
who want the BEST. Weare 
distributors of 


Michelin Tires 


AUSTIN 
TIRE & RUBBER 
COM PANY 


130-132 East Broadway 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Tel. Wasatch 3010 




















Advertising in the National WoolGrower bring results. 














WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR THE 


PRINTING 


of that Catalogue, Prospectus, Booklet, Folder or anything that goes 
i to upbuild your business, it would be well to confer with a printing 
house that can give you a product which will accomplish what you 
intended it to. You will find no printers better equipped to do 
the work and do it in the way it should be done than the 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


We print the Wool Grower and many 


other high-class publications. Salt Lake's Printers 
W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 


WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 
At 52 Places in Utah and Idaho 























HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH §2z.50 AND UP 


««The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 














SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 





Samples Free 
and all kinds of 
STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 
PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


























SHEEPMEN 
Send your orders for 
CORN, OATS and FOOD STUFFS to 


Farmers Grain and Milling Co. 
Salt Lake City, Uteh 
Suite 601, Judge Buil 
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the very kind he was talking about. 
This gave the talk a point of fact, and 
made us all sorry a hundred more were 
not present to hear it. 


The interest became greater with 
questions coming fast and faster, but 
only a few moments were needed to 
find a man ready to answer from an 
experience covering the point raised by 
the questioner. On and on we went, 
soon to find a one day session much 
too short to give time to discuss the 
useful subjects that were already in 
sight. 

One member was prepared to in- 
struct and entertain with a lantern how 
shepherds and flocks were cared for 
across the water. Regrets were heard 
from every side, but few had left home 
expecting a night session, giving up re- 
luctantly this very instructive address. 
Again you are invited to come next 
year. This will keep and you may 
hear it at our next meeting. 


At the present time cross breeding is 
being thought of and discussed by 
inany fine wool breeders. The subject 
was very carefully presented and dis- 
cussed with a mild but firm disappro- 
val. In the discussion following the 
speakers, statements were corroborated 
by the experience of a breeder who had 
fed lambs to 75 pounds and over, 
sheared and sold at about one year old, 
giving a very fair profit. 

Keeping in tact the following points: 
ewe lambs were kept for breeding pur- 
poses, keeping up the size of the flock, 
and above all preserving its uniformi- 
ty. The only change made was feed- 
ing the wethers out at yearlings in- 
stead of four-year-olds. 

Not an unkind word was passed in 
these various discussions. Many ex- 
periences, very valuable to others, 
were given, and while it was proven 
clearly that fine wools will feed out 
early and give a profit, yet the man 
who preferred the other breeds was 
encouraged to follow his preferences. 
This paper will not close unless we 
say “Keep your Sheep.” Instead of 
selling out, buy more. Nothing suits 
the hills as well as the sheep. Our 
platform is broad. Sheepmen with 
strong preferences for many different 
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breeds can come together in this as. 
sociation and find the members ever 
ready to assist in relief work.—Presj- 
dent’s Address to Tri State Wool 
Growers and Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. 





A CORRECTION. 





In the March issue of this paper 
there appeared an error in the adver- 
tisement of the Chicago Union Stock 
Yard company. Through the error of 
the printers last year’s sales of sheep 
was given at $24,000,000 and the sales 
of lambs at $8,000,000. These figures 
should have been reversed, as will be 
understood by all sheepmen. 





FINES FOR VIOLATION OF 
TWENTY-EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 





Three cases of the Department of 
Agriculture against the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company, for 
violation of the twenty-eight-hour law 
have recently been terminated in Kan- 
sas. The penalty in each case was $100 
and costs which were respectively $16.60, 
$16.50 and $15.25. The Union Pacific 
Railway Company was fined $100 and 
costs of $53.31 for violating the same 
law. The law in question prohibits the 
confinement of live stock in cars for more 
than twenty-eight hours without unload- 
ing for feed, water and rest (when a 
special request is signed by the shipper 
the time may be extended to thirty-six 
hours). 





FATTENING WESTERN LAMBS. 





The agricultural experiment station 
at La Fayette, Indiana, has issued bull- 
etin number 168 which gives the result 
of the use of various feeds in fattening 
western lambs. This bulletin shows the 
largest profits we have yet seen from 
lamb feeding, but of course all conditions 
were unusually favorable. The bulletin 
was not received in time to be published 
in this issue and we therefore suggest 
that lamb feeders write direct to the sta 
tion for this publication. It will be sent 
free. 
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ABOUT THE PRICE OF WOOL. 





A wool grower writes that he re- 
ceived more for his wool this year un- 
der free trade than he did last year 
with protection, and askes us how we 
are to explain this. 

The answer to this is not far to seek 
or difficult to establish. In the first 
place we did not have protection last 
year. Last year’s wool, so far as the 
grower was concerned, sold on a free 
trade basis absolutely. Our 1913 clip 
did not reach the market centers until 
free wool was a certainty, and it did 
not go into clothing until after free 
wool was in effect. Why therefore, 
should it not have sold at free trade 
prices. To any one who will look at 
the Boston wool quotations for De- 
cember, 1912, and then look at the 
quotations for July, 1913, and note the 
decline, no further argument will be 
needed to convince him that last year’s 
wool sold on a free basis. 

Now as to the reason for receiving 
more for our wool this year than last 
year, there can be but little doubt. As 
we have repeatedly the 
pages of this paper the world’s clip of 


shown in 


clothing wool last year was very short. 
Marked decline in production was noted 


in Australia, South America, all of 
Europe and the United States. Of 
course, wool users done what they 


could to make light of the shortage and 
actually succeeded in deceiving them- 
selves into the belief that the clip was 
normal. However, early in 1914, these 
same parties needed wool for immedi- 
ate use, and when they went into the 
markets they found they were bare. 
Wool had to be had and this new de- 
mand merely forced the price up to 
Where it should have been for 
months previous. This shortage can- 
not be made up rapidly, at least it 
will not be, and in the meantime, for 
Some years to come, we anticipate that 
wool will sell at fair prices. Every- 
thing else is going up, then why not 
wool ? 


six 





We are anxious to have good sheep 
Photographs for use in this paper. 
Please send them in. 
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Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Profits $20,000.00 














National City Bank 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - $300,000 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














Buick 
National 
Oldsmobile 


THE CARS OF THEIR CLASS 


Power, Speed, Endurance, Economy and Refinement 





For demonstrations, write or telephone 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO CO., Ltd. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
IDAHO WYOMING 


Boise, Idaho 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower 














The McIntyre Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is Headquarters for the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

















The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the City 
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“BLACK 
LEAF 40” 


A Concentrated Solution of 
Nicotine-Sulphate 
Guaranteed to contain not 
less than 40 PER CENT 
NICOTINE 


Nicotine in the form of “Sulphate” 
does not evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, whereas “Free” Nicotine 
does evaporate. Therefore, the “Nic- 
otine-Sulphate” is particularly desir- 
ably for all purposes requiring a nic- 
otine solution possessing “lasting” 
qualities. 


10 Pounds, $12.50 


Makes 683 Gallons of Sheep 
Dip Containing “Not LessThan 
roo Of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
The Official Nicotine Require- 
ment—No Sulphur Being 
Necessary. 


Also Sold in the Following Sizes: 
2 Pounds, $3.00.. 4 Pound, 8Sc. 








“Black Leaf 40” is about 14 times 
stronger than our “Black Leaf” ex- 
tract, yet with only about one-twelfth 
the shipping weight. This means a 
big saving in handling—especially 
over rough roads, Does not stain nor 
injure wool. Is non-poisoned to sheep 
and cattle. Is permitted for official 
dippings for scabies. 


Manufactured by 


The KENTUCKY TOBACCO 
PRODUCT CO. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, U. S. A. 


Branches: Richmond, Virginia, 
and Clarksville, Tennessee. 
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THE SCRUB RAM. 





Lambs are now coming fast in all 
sections of the range country. The 
fact that the demand for mutton and 
coarse wooled rams was very good last 
fall has led a few sheepbreeders into 
the error of thinking that any kind of 
a ram will sell this fall and therefore 
many grades that ordinarily would be 
castrated are being held over for the 
ram trade. This is most unfortunate 
for the man who sells the rams as well 
as for the one who buys them. Every- 
where you go you hear of flocks of 
rams that are being sold as purebreds, 
but which sheepmen know are only or- 
dinary grades, and not good grades at 
that. Misrepresentation in the sale of 
rams is far too common and will ulti- 
mately lead to legislation on the sub- 
ject, and so it should. There is a de- 
mand and a useful places for a few 
first cross Merino-coarse  wools, 
provided that on each side the sire and 
dam was not only purebred, but individ- 
uals of pronounced merit. The non 
descript character of our western wool 
is due to nothing so much as the scrub 
ram. Free wool and the coyote com- 
bined have not cost the American sheep 


industry but little more than the 
scrub ram, and we do not see 
that conditions are getting any 
better in this regard. A_ scrub 


tam is just worth whatever his carcass 
will bring for meat and if you sell him 
for more than that someone is getting 
the worst of it. The time to eliminate 
the scrub is right now and the way to 
do it is by the fearless use of the cas- 
trating knife. Fat lambs are going to 
be a good price next fall. You are sure 
of that, so why take chances on selling 
them as poor rams for but little more 
money. 


UNMOTHERLY EWES. 








The following rather novel idea in 
regard to handling a ewe which ne- 
glects her progeny is culled from an 
English farm paper: When other 
things fail with the ewe which persists 
in disowning her own progeny, try the 
dog. All dogs are not safe for this 
work, but if the dog is accustomed to 
driving or being around the sheep, and 
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they are accustomed to him, he wif} 
not be likely to injure them. Of course. 
the attendant must watch proceedings, 
as it would be folly to ruin a good 
sheep or a good dog. Place the ewe 
and her lamb, or lambs, in a box-stall 
by themselves, and take the dog in, 
Usually the ewe will object to the dog’s 
presence, and will seek to shield the 
lambs. If so, this is all that is neces- 
sary. If she does not, set the dog on 
her gently. Do not allow or encour- 
age him to bite her, and generally she 
will own the lambs immediately, and 
will seek to expel the dog from the 
stall. This is not an infallible cure, 
but where other means fail is well 
worth trying—Sydney Stock Journal. 





SHEEP IN AUSTRALIA. 





The pastoral industry of North 
Queensland, from the number of peo- 
ple engaged in it, the area of country 
devoted to it, and the value of its pro- 
duce, ranks as the first of the great 
producing industries of the state. The 
old shepherding days, when flocks of 
from 1,500 to 3,000 were tended bya 
man and a dog, and yarded at night, 
have long since passed away. Sheep 
are now run in paddocks, enclosed by 
wire fences, in flocks of from 10,000 up- 
wards; a boundary rider goes around 
the fences daily and lays poisoned baits 
when necessary for native dogs, the 
dingo being the only enemy of the 
flock, except at lambing time, when 
crows and eaglehawks are occasionally 
troublesome.—Live Stock Journal. 





PORTLAND SHEEP MARKET. 





Under date of April 6th the Portland 
sheep market reports as follows: “A 
big run in the sheep house this mort- 
ing and one nearly double that of the 
same period last year. The trade was 
a hungry buyer of both mutton and 
lambs and steady to higher prices 
ruled. Best wooled lambs sold off the 
cars at $7.25; best shorn wethers, $5.65 
off the cars; and ewes at $4.50. De 
mand for all classes of mutton made 
a good sellers market and _ business 
was brisk from the start. 
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NO INCREASE IN 
FREIGHT RATES. 





The Inter-State Commerce commis- 
sion has suspended until July 30 the 
increase in railroad rates from Idaho, 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming and 
Utah points, that would otherwise be- 
come effective April Ist. The increase 
means a raise of from $4 to $6 per car, 
Colorado being penalized heaviest. 
Railroad quarters call it a “re-adjust- 
ment” probably because that term has 
a less sinister sound than the word 
“raise,’ but as nothing was taken off, 
and in some cases the increase was 
vicious, it was a palpable case of “up- 
ward revision.” 

The suspension of this rate was 
made on the request of the National 


Wool Growers’ Association, and the 
American Livestock Association. 
j.. B..P. 





WANTS SHEEP. 





To National Wool Grower. 

We want to buy 3,000 head of ewes 

for next fall delivery. We _ want 

these ewes for breeding purposes. 

Would like to hear from wool grow- 

ers having breeding ewes for sale. 

GAINES BROS. CO., 

Fairland, Oklahoma. 





THE TWENTY-EIGHT HOUR 
LAW. 





Opinion of United States District 
Court for the District of North Da- 
kota in a Case Involving an Alleged 
Violation of the Act of June 29, 1906 
(34 Stat., 607). 





This is a suit by the government to 
tfecover penalties for violations of the 
@-hour law in connection with the 
shipment of sixten carloads of sheep 
from Columbus, Montana, to Chicago, 


Illinois. The case is submitted on 
complaint and answer. From_ these 
Pleadings it appears that the sheep 


Were received at 4:30 p. m. on Febru- 
ary 25, and arrived at Mandan, North 
Dakota, on February 26, at 8:45 p. m. 
It was then night time, and dark. The 
hereditary terror of sheep at any dis- 
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turbance in the night makes it impos- 
sible to unload them at that time. An 
attempt was made to unload this ship- 
ment, but after working until midnight, 
and succeeding in getting only four 
cars unloaded, the work was suspended 
until the break of day the next morn- 
ing, when it was resumed and the ship- 
ment completely unloaded at 7:35 a. m. 
of February 27. From this it appears 
that the greater part of the shipment 
was kept confined in the cars for more 
than thirty-six hours. Properly exe- 
cuted instruments had been signed by 
the shipper, permitting their confine- 
ment for the latter period. The de- 
fendant invokes the last proviso of sec- 
tion 1, of the act of June 29, 1906, 34 
Stat. at Large, 608, which reads as 
follows: 


Provided that it shall not be required that 
sheep be unloaded in the night time, but 
where the time expires in the night time in 
case of sheep, the same may continue in 
transit to a suitable place for unloading. 
subject to the aforesaid limitation of thirty- 
six hours. 


It asks that this proviso be read in 
connection with the earlier clause of 
the section which enacts that “in esti- 
mating such confinement, the time con- 
sumed in loading and unloading shall 
not be considered,” and insists that a 
proper construction of this language 
exempts it from liability. It seems to 
me that under the interpretation of 
the section which has now been adopt- 
ed by the courts, the defence must fail. 
The only effect of the proviso in re- 
gard to sheep is this: It protects the 
carrier against unloading sheep in the 


night time to the extent of ex- 
tending the period of confine- 
ment from twenty-eight ohurs 
to thirty-six hours, as a _ matter 


of law, and without any written con- 
sent on the part of the shipper. In no 
case, however, does it extend the time 
for which sheep may be confined be- 
yond the limit of thirty-six hours. The 
phrase “subject to the aforesaid limita- 
tion of thirty-six hours” goes back to 
all the previous language of the pro- 
viso, and thus limits the words “it 
shall not be required that sheep be un- 
loaded in the night time.” The result 
of the proviso is that the carrier is not 
required to unload sheep in the night 
time if he can in daylight commence 
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FOR S ALE! | 


SHORN 
WETHERS 


1200 yearling wethers for 
delivery May 20th at Wor- 
land, or Kirby, Wyoming. 
These wethers have been hay 
fed and are in good condition. 


Price $3.60 


DAVID DICKIE 


DICKIE, WYOMING 

















SHEEPMENS SUPPLY HOUSE 
Springfield, Idaho 


I have a general store at this point and 
carry a full line of sheepmens supplies. 
My store is the nearest one to the Snake 
River Desert. Right on the road to the 
spring ranges. Have good loading yards 
for sheep and cattle at this point. Good 
telephone connections.’ We fill mail or- 
ders promptly. We deal in General 
Merchandise, 


‘THOMAS BLACKBURN 

















Those who have sheep to sell are 
missing their best market by. not ad- 
vertising in The National Wool 
Grower. 
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| LINCOLNS COTSWOLDS | 


We have for sale 150 yearling 
Lincoln Rams and 150 yearling 
Cotswold Rams, also a few cars 
of Ram Lambs. 160 of these | 
rams are fit to head the best 
stud flocks. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 
Denfield, - Ontario, Canada 

















Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, 
England 


Exporters of Pedigree Livestock 
of All Descriptions 


Ilustrated Catalogues, and References 
on Application 


We live on the spot, and ship direct to our 
clients, and the commission we charge for 
buying amounts to less money than the cost 
ofatr bn this side. Horses, cattle and sheep 
can be bought cheaper through us than by 
= other method. 

e live in the heart ofthe Romney count 
and cansupply breeding stock of this favorite 
breed to the best advantage. 

















For Sale. 
| HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I have For Sale a number of 
registered Hampshire yearling, 
and ram lambs. Breeding and in- 
dividuality as good as can be had. 


A. W. RUCKER 
| MORRISON, - COLORADO 


Mention The National Wool Grower. 


HOG FOR 
































SALE 


I have for sale registered Duroc 
Jersey boars and sows of all 


ages. 
Reasonable prices. 


JAMES Hi. MOYLE 


Deseret Bank Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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unloading them within the thirtysix 
hour limit and steadily carry forward 
that work to completion. But if he 
can not do this, then the night is no 
protection to him, and it is his duty to 
comply with the requirements of the 
statute before the night comes on. He 
must also take notice of the fact that 
sheep can not be unloaded in the night 
time. 

Nor can the language excluding the 
time consumed in unloading avail the 
defendant. That exemption requires a 
continuous unloading of the animals. 
If the work is commenced before the 
limit expires, or at its expiration, and 
is carried on with reasonable dispatch 
until the shipment is unloaded, the 
time thus consumed is no part of the 
limitation. The statute, however, is 
directed at the confinement of the ani- 
mals without food, drink and rest, and 
this covers confinement in cars in the 
yard the same as in cars during tran- 
sit. Confinement beyond the permitted 
period is illegal, unless the work of 
unloading is actually in progress. 
Merely waiting for a suitable time to 
unload is not unloading. If this were 
not so, the cruelty which the statute 
was intended to prevent could be in- 
flicted with impunity, provided only 
the animals were kept confined in the 
cars standing in the yard where they 
were finally unloaded. 

Counsel for the defendant also in- 
vokes the rule declared by the Supreme 
Court in Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
ern R. R. Co. v. United States (220 U. 
S., 94), and says that inasmuch as 
only one penalty can be imposed for 
the entire shipment, and as a part of 
the shipment was unloaded within the 
thirty-six hour limit, that no penalty 
whatever ought to be imposed as to 
the balance of the shipment, which was 
kept confined for the illegal period. I 
can not accept that application of the 
If only one penalty can be 
imposed for the entire shipment, cer- 
tainly the penalty is incurred if the 
entire shipment is not unloaded within 
the time fixed by the statute. The de- 
fendant here kept twelve cars of sheep 
confined beyond the thirty-six hour 
limit, and the fact that it did not keep 
the other four cars confined certainly 


April, 1944 


can not avail as a condonation for the 
illegal confinement of the twelve cars, 
The penalty will be fixed at $200.0, 
and judgment be entered in favor of 
the plaintiff for that amount. 
Dated January 28, 1914. 





FEW HOT HOUSE LAMBS. 





Evidently hot house lamb raising ig 
not making progress. Chicago re 
ceived only one bunch during March. 
They came from Iowa and sold at $14 
per cwt. Thousands of “springers” 
were on sale in the markets of New 
York and Chicago, however, and the 
source of supply is no mystery. They 
were light lambs of last year’s crop, 
dressed with the pelt on, and the re 
tailers gave skeptical consumers em- 
phatic assurance. that they were gen 
uine “springers.” 

Owing to contraction of breeding 
operations the prospective supply of 
spring lambs from Kentucky and Ten 
nessee will be lighter than last year. 
Both states are getting into cattle, 
which require less care than _ sheep. 
South of the Ohio river, scab outbreaks 
have caused considerable trouble, and 
southern livestock handlers are no 
toriously negligent in these matters. 
This means a good early market for 
spring lambs from the northwest, a 
the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Mis 
souri crop has not been as small in 
many years. jl. E.® 





COLORADO FEEDERS. 





Colorado lambs will run somewhat 
freely during April, but after May Ist 
it will be a procession of stragglers. 
Out of 2,800 double deck loads, or ap 
proximately 700,000 lambs that were 
in the hands of northern Colorail 
feeders on January Ist, not to excel 
600 loads, approximately 150,000 head, 
remained there April Ist. The seas 
has been one of continued disappoilit 
ment to Colorado operators, but ft 
late market promises to vindicate the 
judgment of those who fed out, ever 
though the prospect was discouragiiigh 
and the feed bill looked prohibitive 
Practically everything that had to sé! 
below $8 lost money. jl. E.& 
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or the FROM CALIFORNIA. m 
> Cars, 


eat f MAccional Woot Grower HW LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION! 


which send The National Wool Grow- 














er for one year. We have been going The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 
to subscribe for some time, but never eer my my" ‘ 
38. J cot around to it. We admit that The cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 





National Wool Grower is well worth 


ing’ the price to any sheepman. We only |] JOHN PINGREE, President © Phone 3831 North Salt Lake 


fun a few sheep, but if lambs are a 

















Larch, ood price this summer we will pull 
He a Brough. 
agers HARMON BROTHERS, 

New California. 
th HEBER LAND AND LIVE STOCK COMPANY 

ee EING BUSINESS Main Office 326 Vermont Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
he i‘ PROFITABLE J. E. AUSTIN, General Manager 





ee ree teecrernes COTSWOLD THOROUGH-BREDS 


largest slaughtering concern in Aus- | 
-edia tralia, has closed a very profitable Breeders and Sellers of the very best grade of thorough-bred Cotswold 
ly off Year This company declared a divi- Rams, as well as owners of large tracts of spring, summer and winter 


‘Ten. dend on its stock of 12 per cent and ranges in Wyoming, well stocked with high grade range sheep. 


- year, f Set aside a sum of $100,000 for reserve 
cattle, § purposes. Aside from its meat pack- 
sheep, f§ ing business this concern has large 
breaks § stock and ranch holding and aims to 
e, and§ supply a part of its own meat. It is 


'e M0§ said that the dividend earned this A : th 9 A 4 ° 
attets.§ year came largely from meat slaught- ustin Brot ers ssociation 

















MARK AUSTIN, President THOS. R. CUTLER, Vice-Pres. GEO. A. SMITH, Sec*y & Treas. 
THOMAS H. AUSTIN, General Manager 








et fori oi oa $e * fi : 

808. 80 from, tte Tinestochs dust Main Office 326 Vermout Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 

“oy © tess. When the Swift plant is com- 

| Mit oleted in September it will be the larg- Buyers and Sellers of all grades of range sheep, mutton and lambs. 
: Mest plant in Australia, and its chief |} Breeders of thorough-bred Cotswold rams. Owners of good grade 








Mhcstitor willbe . the: . Queensland of range ewes. Doing an extensive feeding business in Idaho. 


Meat Co. 
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CELSIOR STOCK FARM Re 











te ime Phin 7 greatest ome a ara fanasting ~ so yo Many of the best Hampshires produced in America and 
. ered breeding ewes 0 st breeding an ghest meri e : : 
blood lesparted from England for past twenty years has been added England peeny pox 3 the leading prize winners have been 
to this flock. added to our flock. 


They winter 4000 and summer 10 000 feet above sea level. They are raised on the range under the most favorable conditions known 
conducive to perfect health. No stomach or lung worms so prevalant in eastern bred sheep. For flock leaders we can furnish rams 
that cannot be excelled and we think superior to best ram brought to this country from England. Weare offering 1000 Yearling 
Rams, 1500 Kam Lambs, a few cars of Breeding Ewes and Ewe Lambs. Come and see us and these sheep—you are always welcome. 
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WHY ROMNEYS? 


As there has been much discussion 
O m n eC as to the value of the Romney Marsh 
sheep for crossing on our range ewes 


we wrote to Joseph E. Wing, secre- 


tary of the Romney Association, at 
"eg "eg Mechanicsburg, Ohio, and asked him to 
give us his personal views of the ad- 


vantages of the Romney as he saw 





R h them. While he wrote us a personal 
omney sheep un- letter it is very interesting and we 
der free trade make take the liberty of publishing it. 
{ rtu { ] Dear Mr. McClure: 
ortunes OF Wwool- You ask me why the Romney should 
growers in South come into use on the ranges of the 
: west. 
Amenica and New Well, just for the reason that the 
Zealand. It 1S sheep is so ironclad hardy. In Kent 
Romney mutton that they run out unfed all winter on the 
iS coming to our ports. bleak pastures. They have always 
/ . " 
The Romney is the best done so. No other British breed does 
hesed : to--st on “our this. No other could. That is what 
P h makes the breed Romney succeed so 
ranges to cross on the finely in cold Patagonia, in New Zea- 
erino. land and in our own cold range coun- 


try so far as tried Out. They are bred 
for hardiness and exposure. 

+ a Down on the Straits of Magellan, I 

saw them, in that bleak, wind swept, 

JOSEPH E. WING cold country, with thin grass, and they 

Secretary were as fine and fat as seals. They 


kill them there on the straits and send 


Mechanicsburg, Ohio them frozen to England, and to the 
United States, too, by this time, for 


Send for literature 




















AYRES, BRIDGES & CO. 
Wool Merchants 


200 SUMMER stREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Western Agents: W.W. Chadwick & Co. 810 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City 




















J. BATEMAN & CO. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


122 South Front Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Liberal Cash Advances on Consignments. Market Report Mailed on Request. 
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all that I know. We really have not 
any climate as tough as that along the 
straits and the Romney is the sheep 
that solved the problem of making 
money in the business down there, 
The wool buyers at the straits in 1912, 
were paying twenty cents and twenty- 
one cents for Romney and crossbred 
Romney wool. They loved it and 
spoke of it to me in highest terms, 
Germany took a lot of it, and England 
took most of the rest. It is a wool 
some coarser and longer than the 
Shropshire and not so coarse nor so 
long as the Lincoln. They have denser 
fleeces than the Lincoln and stand 
the cold and snow, I think, better, 
and do not require so good range. 

In South America, I found the Lin- 
coln supreme where the pastures were 
fattest and the weather most favorable, 
the Romney ousting them where it was 
colder and the feed was poorer. With 
Rambouillets crossed with Romney, 
and Lincoln nearly everywhere, in fact 
the Romney has now gone north into 
warm Uruguay, into a country where 
they grow oranges and_ eucalyptus 
trees, and is doing wonders there, in 


. truth the highest price ever paid fora 


Romney ram, more than $1,600 was 
by an Estanciero of Uruguay to cross 
on the finest Merino you ever saw. 

Away up into Paraguay and even in 
Brazil, the Romney is going. They 
come almost by shipload from New 
Zealand to these ports in South Am- 
erica and more come from England, 
too. 

In New Zealand, I understand that 
much more than half of all the sheep 
are Romneys, this after they have 
tested out every breed of Great 
Britain. If there are any more expert 
or practical sheep masters than the 
New Zealanders in the world I would 
like to know where to go and find 
them. 

In America we have had small 
chance to test them. A little flock im 
New England, one in Iowa, one in 
Oregon, some cross-bred Romneys of 
the range, that is all that we have yet 
done with them. This we do know, 
the Riddell sheep in Oregon have 
thriven according to their established 
reputation and from the ranges we 
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hear that the newborn cross-Romney 
jambs jump and run as soon as they 
are born. I understand that there are 
to be a number of importations this 
year. Those on the Pacific coast can 
bring them nicely from New Zealand, 
others best from England. At San 
Francisco next year there should be a 
big lot of them as there is good money 
offered for them. 
Yours very sincerely, 


JOSEH E. WING. 





A GOOD SALE. 





The wool growers around Rexburg, 
Idaho have sold their wool at 18 cents 
per pound. Wool in that vicinity was 
selling at around 17 cents when a buy- 
er from Heck, Leibman & Co. showed 
up on the scene. The wool growers 
got together and pooled 100,000 fleeces 
and sold direct to the new buyer at 18 
cents. This wool is largely half blood, 
with a lesser amount of other grades 
scattered through it. 





WOOL STILL STRONG. 





Despite the moderate business which 
has been accomplished in wool during 
the past week, values appear to tend 
upwards in flexibility that  char- 
acterized the administration of the 
ancient law of the Medes and Persians, 
although the level of values is hardly 
equal to the closing at London even 
yet. Prices are high and yet the ba- 
sic conditions underlying the market 
are unquestionably sound. 

Supplies of old domestic grease wools 
are extremely limited and buyers who 
Want certain domestic wools for blends 
frequently find the utmost difficulty in 
getting what they want, even in the 
smallest quantities. Undoubtedly many 
of the better early shorn clips will find 
quick transit to the mills —Commercial 
Bulletin. 





It is stated that on February 15th of 
this year the average price of all meat- 
producing animals was $7.27 per 100 
pounds. This is 8 per cent higher than 
prevailed a year ago, and is but 8 per 
cent higher than prevailed four years 
ago. 
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Attention Wool Growers 


Salter Bros. & Co. 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale to 
the mills. Always sold subject to ship- 
per's consent. Liberal advances. Best 
of references. 


Coates Brothers | 


Wool Commission 
Merchants 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Offer best facilities for the hand- 
ling and sale of wool. LIBERAL 


ADVANCES. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



































FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 
Wool Merchants 


Consignments Solicited 


116-122 Federal Street BOSTON 


T.S. a 











E. W. Brigham 


William Farnsworth R. H. Stevenson, Jr. 














| Am the First and Original Manufacturer 


making a specialty of extra long staple wool. 


| pay extraordinary high prices for 16-inch staple and longer 


SUBMIT SAMPLES AND WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 
LONG WOOL EXCLUSIVELY 


L. LEVUSSOVE, 152-1564 Third Ave., New York City 
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Roope Eddy Company 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Liberal Cash Advances Made on Consignments 























284 Summer St. BOSTON, MASS. 


—— 
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NEW GRAND HOTEL 


Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms withbath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing in Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 
WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 























Ames Harris Neville Co, 
Portland—San Francisco—Salt Lake 


Manufacturers of 


Standard, 4 pound, Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 
Sold by 
Salt Lake Hardware Co. and Z. €. M. I. 














Wortendyke’s “VERY BEST” 4-Ply 


PAPER FLEECE TWINE 
Sold by SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 
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J. W. SUMMERHAYS & 
SONS CO. 


Buyers of Wool, Sheepskins, Hides, Furs, Etc. || 
Agents. H. C. Judd & Root, Wool Dealers, 
Hartford, Conn. 

P. O. BOX 778 PHONE WASATCH 294 | 








SALT LAKE OITY, UTAH 


—- 
a 


SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—-ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z. C. M. I. Drug Store 
| WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


‘*Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the | 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength, 


SHEEP SHEARS | 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 


. SOFT ARKANSAS and 
= LILY WHITE OIL 
ot ieee STONES 
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The shearing in Utah is now well 
under way, many of the. plants having 
opened during the 
March. 


latter days of 
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A NEW SHEEP BRAND. 

The Wood Livestock Co. of Spen- 
cer, Idaho, have been experirnenting 
with various substances in an effort to 
find a sheep brand suitable for mark- 
ing purposes, and which would not in- 
jure the wool. Among other things 
they have used Gypsine, which is a 
kind of kalsomine, or wall finish and 
it is said that it adheres to the wool 
for a long time, and also scours out 
readily. This company believes that 
Gypsine is the most satisfactory 
marker that they have yet used for 
temporary marking. 

Always at lambing time there is a 
demand for some kind of a_ sheep 
marker to mark the lambs and some of 
the ewes, so that they may be dis- 
tinguished during the next three or 
four months. It is for this purpose 
that Gypsine is being used. 








AUSTRALIAN MEAT NOTES. 





At the last Sydney stock sales 
prices for beef advanced from $1.25 to 
$2.50 per head. The packers are not 
vetting enough beef at the yards and 
have established the system of send- 
ing their buyers out to the larger 
ranches to buy what they want. To 
insure an adequate supply of meat 
many Australian packers have gone 
into the stockraising business. Re- 
cently one of them purchased a large 
ranch that carries from 115,000 to 
140,000 head of cattle. 

Not long since Armour & Company 
of Chicago purchased from a large cat- 
tle raiser in Australia 5,000 head of 
steers. These were sent to Adelaide 
and slaughtered at the government 
works and the meat exported to Lon- 
don. 

Beef prices at retail have been ad- 
vanced in Queensland 2 cents per 
pound in the last few weeks, and it is 
predicted that the same advance will 
follow all over Australia. 

In addition to their large works now 
being erected at Brisbane, Swift & 
Company have just. purchased a local 
slaughtering plant in North Queens- 
land and this plant is now under op- 
eration. 
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Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces. 





Delaine washed ..W.. 2712@28 
XX 27 @— 
Ya dDloOd COMPING 2 eeereeenenee 244%4@25 
3 blood combing ............. 2444@25 
\Y% blood combing ~W.... 24 @24y, 
%, %, % clothing WW. 224@— 
Delaine unwashed ..................23Y4@24 
Fine unwashed ..........22 @— 
Common and braid ............. 19 @20 


Michigan and New York Fleeces, 
Fine unwashed ..... 21 @— 
Delaine unwashed ~........22 @22¥, 


1% blood unwashed .................. 23 @24 

¥% blood unwashed .................. 23 @— 
Y% blood unwashed .....................2244@— 
4, %, %, clothing 21 @— 


@20 


Common and braid 
Wisconsin and Missouri. 





















































3 blood 224.@— 
Y% blood 22 @22% 
Braid 19 @20 
Black, burry, seedy cotts......18 @I19 
Georgia 20 @2l 
Kentucky and Similar. 
Y4 blood unwashed ............. 23 @24 
¥% blood unwashed ............ 23 @24 
¥ blood unwashed ............... @23¥, 
Common and braid ............... 20 @— 
SCOURED BASIS. 
Texas. 
Fine 12 months 55@% 
Fine 6 to 8 months cen 48@50 
Wines’ Pee oho ale 43@45 
California. 
Northern —@n 
Middle county 45@% 
Southern 42@4% 
Fall free 42@43 
Fall defective 35@38 
Oregon. 
Eastern No. 1 staple —.W......- 57@% 
Eastern clothing —.. 53@M 
Vatley: Nast, 47@#9 
Wallet MEC8. clin cess 44@45 
Velev Me Se 390@H 
Territory. 
Fine: stagle: 605 58am 
Fine medium staple... 53@™ 
Fine clothing eae S@H 
Fine medium clothing 51@% 
Y%y blood combing enn nm 54@55 
% blood combing exe 46@M 





Y%{ blood cnn OM 
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LONDON SALES. 





Six sales of wool are held each year 
in Coleman street, London. The first 
sale of 1914 was held in January, the 
next in March and the next sale will 
open April 28th. After that there will be 
sales July 7th, September 29th, Novem- 
ber 24th. At each of these sales a limit- 
ed amount of wool is offered and the 
sale runs only a certain number of days 
all of which is arranged before hand. If 
the demand slacks up the brokers with- 
draw their wool. 





GOOD CORRESPONDENT. 





Speaking of the Australian corres- 
pondent of the National Wool Grower, 
Mr. Rich who just arrived in this coun- 
try from Australia said: “Your Mr. 
Harrowell is one of the best informed 
men on sheep affairs in Australia. He 
has made a special study of Merinos 
and his advice on wool growing is in- 
valuable to American sheepmen.” 





HIGH-GRADE GOODS. 





The idea that foreign fabrics are 
necessarily superior to those produced 
by domestic manufacturers has been 
faithfully taught by a few in the trade, 
and by the great majority of merchant 
tailors for years. No one who is at all 
conversant with the fabrics manufac- 
tured by many of our mills places any 
credence in such tales, and the ex- 
perience of the past few weeks has 
been influential in disabusing the 
finds of a great many who previously 
ield this erroneous opinion as to the 
tlative merits of foreign and domes- 
tie products. 

The old tariff law «vas the means of 
fostering this fallacy to no little ex- 
tent, owing to the fact that under the 
former rate of duty the medium and 
low-priced goods could not be import- 
td profitably, with the result that 
Practically all of the imported cloths 
shown were of a distinctly higher than 
Werage type. To assist in securing 
® unwarranted profit, the jobber or 
Merchant tailor placed foreign tickets 
o% much of the better grade of his pur- 
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Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL | 


Commission | 
Merchants 





481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 














B. Harris Wool Company 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW US GET ACQUAINTED 


Exclusive Handlers of Western Wool 





Before disposing of your wool call, wire or write our Western office 


A. S. ERICKSON, Agent sartikeciry, crag | 




















National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 








BROWN & ADAMS 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


269-279 Summer Street, Boston, [lass. | 














JACOB F. BROWN EDMUND F. LELAND 
HARRY P. BRADFORD 








SAMUEL G. ADAIIS ALBERT S. HOWE a] 

















American Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information concerning the 
breed, address the Secretary. 


R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 
Milford Center, Ohio. 














American & Delaine- 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 


8. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 














AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 


Organized 1884. 4650 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock $5.00. No Annual Dues. 
Volume XXVII Opened October 1, 1913. 
Printed Matter, Blanks, and Information 
FREE upon Application to the Secretary. 


C.F. CURTISS, President, Ames, lowa 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 














American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 








810 B. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 























THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


chases from domestic sources, there- 
by creating in the mind of the ultimate 
consumer the false impression that all 
of the finer, high-priced fabrics were 
of foreign origin. 

The present is an especially fitting 
time to eradicate from the minds of 
everyone the false notion of foreign 
supremacy in textile manufacturing. 
Comparison of fabrics from the stand- 
point of intrinsic worth, perfection of 
manufacture, style color and finish, 
will convince the unprejudiced inves- 
tigator that the domestic manufactur- 
er has made wonderful progress in the 
development of the industry, and is 
now producing fabrics which are fully 
equal, and in many instances supe- 
rior, to those manufactured ‘abroad. 





GREAT SALT LAKE 
PRESERVES TIMBERS 





In replacing a railroad trestle re- 
cently burned along the north shore of 
Great Salt Lake, engineers have just 
found that the piles are still perfectly 
sound after forty-three years of serv- 
ice. Looking for the cause, — since 
these were of only local pine and fir, 
they found the timbers were impreg- 
nated throughout with salt from the 
lake. 

At another point on the lake, 18-inch 
piles, set twenty-nine years, are sim- 
ilarly preserved with salt which has 
penetrated to their very center. Tim- 
bers in the Southern Pacific trestle 
across Salt Lake placed in 1902, ap- 
pear to be as good as on the day when 
the piles were driven. They have been 
preserved well above water line by the 
salt dashed on to them by the waves. 
—Holbrook News. 





FROM WYOMING EXPERIMENT 





STATION. 
We are having an unusually  suc- 
cessful lambing season. Out of 30 


ewes which have lambed, 24 have had 
twins, most of which are strong and 
healthy. During the last year our 


station has been endeavoring to test 
the value of western silage, both in 
lamb feeding and maintenance rations 
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for ewes and lambs. Oats form the 
larger part of our silage material, and 
as yet probably silage of this kind has 
not been tested but little. While we 
have not as yet checked up on results 
I feel confident that we are going to 
be well pleased with the oat silage. In 
addition to the silage tests we made 
further study during the past winter 
of the relative values of corn and 
barley. Work is also being done in 
determining the effect of wide and nar- 
row rations on the character of wool. 

The Department of Parisitdlogy is 
also doing investigational work with 
sheep, and has already gathered some 
interesting material regarding the 
tapeworm in sheep. 

We are making a test of some of 
the leading sheep branding paints and 
hope to make a brief report on them 
after shearing. 

Let me hear from you at any time 
there is information I can give you. 
We are always anxious to be of as 
much service as possible to our west- 
ern sheep men. 

A. D. FAVILLE, 
Animal Husbandman. 





GOOD TEXAS SHEEP. 





Texas sheep have never been in such 
good condition, and a heavy movement 
from that quarter is certain during the 
next ninety days. Mature muttons are 
sc scarce at northern markets, how- 
ever, that the run from that quarter 
will probably be absorbed without do- 
ing the usual damage to prices. Texas 
sheep have a reputation for price 
smashing, due probably to forwarding 
them in train loads. Southwestert 
Texas has about 200,000 head ready 
for the market, most of them being if 
the San Angelo and Del Rio districts. 
They have had abundance of weeds all 
winter, and when that feed died off, 
erass came strong. If present prices 
at northern markets can be maifr 
tained, Texas sheen men will clean ip 
a lot of money this spring. In addt 
tion to the sheep run, Texas expects 
to market about 40,000 goats. 

J ES 





Advertise in this paper. 
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